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THE  ILLITERACY  OF  AMERICAN  BOYS' 

[Mr.  Goclkin  prefaced  his  paper  by  a  short  extempore  explanation  of 
the  controversy  between  the  Committee  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  University,  and  the  schoolmasters  who 
had  criticised  the  committee’s  report.  Mr.  Godkin  was  a  member  of  this 
committee.  His  associates  were  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  Mr. 
George  R.  Nutter.] 

In  the  first  place  let  me  observe  that  our  language  is  the 
most  precious  possession  we  have.  It  is  a  commonplace  to 
say  that  the  greatest  gift  God  has  bestowed  on  man  is  the 
power  of  communicating- his  thoughts  to  his  fellows  by 
speech,  and  not  only  of  communicating  thoughts,  but  the 
nicest  shades  of  thought.  In  fact  civilization  has  only  made 
great  strides  in  the  hands  of  people  possessing,  through  their 
language,  great  powers  of  distinguishing  and  defining.  The 
two  great  nations  of  antiquity — one  of  whom  may  be  said  to 
have  founded  philosophy  and  the  other  government  and  law, 
Greece  and  Rome — were,  I  need  not  tell  you,  both  possessed, 
though  in  different  degrees,  of  this  great  organ.  Now  to 
have  and  keep  a  language  of  this  kind,  somebody  must  take 
care  of  it  and  must  see  that  its  peculiar  excellences  are  pre¬ 
served,  that  its  words  keep  their  meaning,  that  additions  to 
it  are  not  wantonly  made,  that  all  changes  in  it  are  justified, 
and  justifiable,  and  well  considered.  I  speak  with  delibera¬ 
tion  when  I  say  that  there  is  no  civilized  country  in  which, 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Schoolmasters’  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity, 
November  14,  1896. 
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outside  the  colleges,  so  little  of  this  is  done  as  in  ours;  iu 
which  the  people  at  large,  though  their  average  speech  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  usual,  pay  so  little  attention  to  their  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing  and  choice  of  words;  in  which  so  much  havoc  is  made 
with  the  language  in  daily  use.  1  meet  every  day  with  men 
whom  we  call  educated,  who  do  not  seem  to  care  how  they 
speak  or  how  they  write.  Their  speech  is  full  of  solecisms, 
and  their  letters  and  notes  are  unpunctuated  scrawls,  and  in 
their  pronunciation  the  vowel  sounds  are  summarily  got  rid 
of.  A  dialect  is  being  formed  to-day  under  our  very  noses 
in  New  York,  which  bears  only  a  faint  resemblance  to 
English,  and  which  you  may  see  illustrated  in  Chimmie 
Fadden,  a  much  read,  much  admired  book,  which  has  even 
been  dramatized.  This  indifference  to  our  tongue  is  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  belief  among  many  people  that,  as  long  as  they 
know  \yhat  is  right,  they  may  speak  as  they  please.  But  I 
hold  this  to  be  a  gross  error,  and  have  often  pointed  out  to 
young  men  talking  slang,  that  they  cannot  drop  slang  and 
speak  pure  English  when  they  choose.  Of  all  our  habits, 
there  is  no  habit  so  tenacious,  so  difficult  to  change  or  get  rid 
of,  as  our  habit  of  speech.  You  may  see  this  in  the  way 
accent  sticks  to  people  through  life.  There  is  a  story  of  a 
Scotch  judge  on  the  English  bench,  who,  when  he  was 
admitted  as  a  young  man  to  the  English  bar,  took  infinite 
pains  to  get  rid  of  his  Scotch  burr,  and  succeeded.  But 
when  an  old  man  on  the  bench  it  came  back  on  him  in  full 
force,  and  before  he  died  he  spoke  once  more  the  broad 
Scotch  of  his  youth.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  there  is 
no  defense  against  bad  speech  but  habitual  good  speech.  If 
we  wish  to  speak  well,  we  must  speak  well  every  day.  You 
cannot  have  what  I  may  call  Sunday  or  holiday  speech,  as 
well  as  everyday  speech,  like  clothes.  There  is  no  defense 
'  against  solecisms  and  mispronunciation  but  daily  and  hourly 
correctness.  If  we  are  in  doubt  about  one  of  our  own  usages, 
we  must  look  it  up,  and  if  found  bad.  remorselessly  get 
rid  of  it. 

I  say  so  much  about  speech  because  of,  in  my  opinion,  its 
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very  close  connection  with  writing.  Teachers  in  America 
are  deprived  of  one  important  aid  in  regard  to  it,  of  which  I 
'  have  seen  no  notice  taken,  which  teachers  in  European  coun¬ 
tries  enjoy,  and  that  is  the  fact  that,  in  all  the  leading 
countries  in  Europe,  language  is  connected  with  social 
station.  That  is  to  say,  the  way  a  man  speaks  indicates  to 
outsiders  the  place  he  occupies  in  society,  which  to  Euro¬ 
peans  is  a  very  important  matter.  Speech  which  we  pass 
unnoticed  here  damns  a  man.  The  practice  of  dropping 
the  h,  which  is  common  all  over  England  among  the  unedu¬ 
cated  classes,  is  a  fatal  obstacle  to  comfortable  rising  in  the 
social  world.  Riches  of  course  have  their  effect  there  as 
here,  but  I  may  assert  positively  that  a  man  who  drops  his 
/t’s,  or  speaks  slovenly,  slangy,  ungrammatical  English,  as  a 
rule,  never  gets  a  place  of  respect  or  equality  in  the  upper 
circles.  This  makes  a  deep  impression  on  parents,  and  makes 
them  watchful  of  their  children’s  speech  and  of  their  associa¬ 
tions,  and  makes  them  very  ready  to  correct  the  beginning 
of  bad  habits.  Here  I  have  heard  a  man  who  boasts  of  his 
colonial  descent,  and  his  old  family  place,  and  who  had  a 
large  inherited  fdrtune,  tell  you  of  it  all  in  English  which  in 
accent  and  structure  would  discredit  a  newsboy.  I  have 
heard  in  an  English  school,  boys  who  have  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  catch  from  servants  or  associates  the  practice  of 
dropping  the  /»’s  drilled  by  the  half  hour  in  repeating  such 
lines  as 

Up  the  ^igh  h\\\  ht  heaved  a  Auge  round  stone. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  Continental  countries.  In 
France  and  Germany  and  Italy,  correct  speech  is  a  mark  of 
social  place.  Bad  grammar  and  bad  accent  indicate  that  a 
man  has  been  brought  up  in  humble  surroundings,  and  dis¬ 
credit  him  for  social  purposes.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  power¬ 
ful  aid  to  teachers  of  the  language  of  the  country;  it  supports 
and  supplements  their  efforts.  Here,  as  I  have  said,  it  is 
wanting.  The  teacher  is  left  to  struggle  alone  against  the 
indifference  of  both  the  parents  and  society,  and  against  the 
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streets.  Half  an  hour  at  home,  or  in  the  street  or  play¬ 
ground,  is  often  enough  to  obliterate  the  results  of  two 
hours’  teaching  at  school.  The  community  does  not  help 
the  teacher  in  English.  In  nothing  else  does  it  do  him  any 
harm.  Latin  and  Greek  and  mathematics,  of  course,  suffer 
no  damage  from  the  outer  world. 

Another  influence  against  which  you  have  to  contend  is 
the  newspapers.  The  object  of  most  writers  in  the  news¬ 
papers  is  to  produce  an  immediate  impression,  no  matter 
how.  The  first  word  that  comes  to  hand  will  often  serve  the 
purpose.  Style  and  nicety  of  expression  are  the  last  thing 
the  writer  thinks  of.  Very  often  he  imagines  that  slangy, 
slovenly,  or  vulgar  speech  will  accomplish  his  object  most 
quickly.  1  have  myself  heard  lawyers  in  the  New  York 
courts  indulging  in  bad  grammar,  knowing  it  to  be  bad,  in 
the  belief  it  would  be  more  effective  than  good  grammar 
with  the  jury.  The  dialect  novels  are  another  evil  influence, 
and  the  better  the  novel  the  more  evil  the  influence.  The 
more  interesting  the  characters,  the  more  likely  is  their  way 
of  talking  to  stick  in  our  memory.  The  carelessness  of 
teachers  also  counts  for  much.  They  are  not  careful  about 
their  own  English.  In  the  little  brochure.  Twenty  years  of 
school  and  college  English,  recently  published  by  Mr.  Adams 
Hill,  Mr.  Briggs  of  Harvard  says  (p.  36): 

What  is  more  vulgar  than  you  was  f — yet  some  teachers  defend  it ;  more 
illegitimate  than  it  don't  f — yet  many  teachers  use  it ;  more  slipshod  than 
/  don't  know  as  f — yet  most  teachers  never  notice  it ;  more  inexact  than 
dangling  participles  ? — yet  good  authors  employ  them  ;  more  offensive  to  a 
trained  eye  or  ear  than  to  thoroughly  appreciate,  or  to  cordially  thank? — 
yet  of  such  phrases  professors  'even  professors  of  English)  are  guilty  again 
and  again. 

What  is  a  surer  sign  of  second-rate  diction  than  the  confusion  of  shall 
and  will?  Yet  a  teacher,  writing  to  ask  me  why  his  best  pupil  failed  at  the 
English  examination,  ignores  the  commonest  truths  about  shall  and  will. 
In  this  very  building,*  in  a  discussion  of  preparation  in  English,  I  once 
heard  a  speech  which  showed  plainly  and  repeatedly  that  to  the  speaker 
the  distinction  between  shall  and  will  was  outer  darkness. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  good  old  English  tongue  is 
surrounded  in  America  by  a  great  many  serious  dangers.  I 

*  The  Boston  Latin  School  building. 
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am  not  calling  your  attention  to  them  with  any  view  of  back¬ 
ing  up  the  protest  of  the  Boston  schoolmasters  who  ascribe 
a  large  part,  at  least,  of  the  poorness  of  the  college  themes 
“  to  the  growing  illiteracy  of  American  boys  ”  and  to  the 
“  absence  of  literary  interests  and  standards  in  the  com¬ 
munity.”  My  belief  is  that  if  it  be  true  that  this  illiteracy 
is  growing,  and  if  these  standards  be,  indeed,  absent,  it  is 
in  some  degree  due  to  the  failure  of  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  both  school  and  college,  to  attach  due  importance  to 
the  study  of  our  mother  tongue.  It  seems  incredible,  but  it 
is  strictly  true,  that,  until  1874,  or  little  over  twenty  years 
ago,  no  sort  of  English  qualification  was  required  for 
entrance  to  Harvard  College.  Until  that  time,  it  seemed  to 
be  presumed  that  every  youth  that  presented  himself  for 
admission  to  college,  either  knew  all  the  English  he  needed 
to  know,  or  that  it  made  no  difference  how  little  he  knew. 
Now  figure  to  yourselves  the  effect  of  this  on  thp  boys,  on 
their  parents,  and  on  the  schools.  Why  should  any  of  them 
care  much  about  an  acquirement  to  which  the  colleges  them¬ 
selves  attached  so  little  importance?  Before  that  time  the 
instruction  in  English  consisted  simply  in  slovenly  oral  reci¬ 
tations,  to  which  little  attention  was  paid.  It  was  in  1874 
that  entering  students  were  first  asked  to  present  themes 
showing  their  capacity  to  write  English.  And  yet  I  have 
shown  you,  in  my  account  of  the  examination  of  these 
themes  by  our  committee,  what  the  result  was  after  these 
twenty  years. 

Now  the  general  impression  made  on  me  by  the  situation 
is  that  the  less  importance  the  parents,  the  boys,  and  the 
public  are  attaching  to  English,  the  more  desirable  it  is  that 
the  institutions  which  are  charged  with  popular  education 
should  exalt  this  importance.  I  will  pass  by  very  briefly  the 
sentimental  considerations  which  I  might  urge  in  support  of 
this  view.  In  my  mind,  our  language  is,  more  than  anything 
not  directly  due  to  our  own  exertion,  the  thing  to  be  proud 
of.  Think  of  all  the  great  men  who  have  spoken  and  written 
it !  Think  of  the  great  instruments  of  liberty  and  law  which 
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have  found  expression  in  it!  Think  of  the  immense  area  of 
the  world  which  it  covers;  think  of  the  vast  future  which 
awaits  it;  think  of  the  enormous  influence  it  is  exerting  and 
is  yet  to  exert  on  our  civilization!  For  my  part  I  enter 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  Cowper’s  lines,  that  it  is 

Fame  enough  for  any  private  man 

That  Chatham’s  language  is  his  mother  tongue, 

And  Wolfe’s  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 

Universities  are  multiplying  rapidly  in  America.  Univer¬ 
sity  graduates  are  forming  a  large  class  of  the  community 
and  a  very  desirable  one.  The  larger  it  becomes  the  better, 
for  no  nation  can  go  on  successfully  for  any  length  of  time 
which  has  not  a  large  body  of  men  who  either  know,  or  pay- 
homage  to  knowledge  by  pretending  to  know.  Nearly 
everyone  would  be  a  college  graduate  if  he  could.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  the  poor  work  into  that  position  by  great  exertions 
and  much  privation.  One  of  the  first  uses  the  rich  man 
makes  of  his  riches  is  to  send  his  sons  to  college.  The  main 
function,  I  presume,  of  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  whom  I  see 
before  me  is  the  preparation  of  youths  for  college.  I  noticed 
two  years  ago,  when  the  football  fever  was  raging,  that  it  w.is 
generally  believed  that  a  college’s  success  in  football  drew 
students  to  it,  and  that  some  schools  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  football  a  leading  feature  in  their  “  fit  for  college.” 

Of  this  desire  to  enter  college  much  use  may  be  made,  as 
it  seems  to  me.  Y on  have  it  in  your  power,  with  the  aid  of 
the  colleges,  to  make  good  English  speech  and  writing  seem 
throughout  tlie  country  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  young  man  who  wishes  to  graduate  somewhere,  and  thus 
convert  the  rapidly  increasing  class  of  graduates  into  real 
guardians  of  correct  speech.  -You  have  the  scale  of  impor¬ 
tance  of  studies  in  your  hands.  The  study  of  English,  too. 
no  matter  how  much  you  exalt  it,  you  will  never  have  to 
defend,  as  you  have  often  to  defend  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  No  youth  will  be  able  to  excuse  himself  for  slovenly 
diction  by  pleading  want  of  aptitude  for  languages,  or  by 
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saying,  as  he  might  often  say  of  mathematics,  that  he  had  no 
head  for  it.  It  ought  to  be  made  absurd  and  ridiculous  for  a 
boy  who  cannot  speak  and  write  his  own  mother  tongue  to 
want  to  go  to  college  at  all.  It  is  not  necessary  for  every¬ 
body  to  go  to  college.  He  can  stay,  at  home  or  follow  some 
line  of  life  for  which  i  college  education  is  not  necessary.  If 
college  education  be  a  prize,  therefore,  good  English  should 
be  a  condition  of  the  prize,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  treat 
the  exaction  of  good  English  as  a  hardship.  Above  all,  the 
colleges  should  be  delivered,  in  large  part  at  least,  from  the 
necessity  of  teaching  the  mere  rudiments  of  the  language. 
This  is  not  the  business  of  colleges.  It  is  a  waste  of  their 
funds,  and  of  the  time  of  their  professors.  They  exist  in 
order  to  make  boys  familiar  with  the  great  masterworks  of 
thought,  with  the  best  that  has  been  said  or  written. 

I  freely  grant  that  parents  are  much  to  blame  for  the 
present  state  of  things;  that  fathers  especially  pay  little 
attention  to  their  sons’  education  beyond  sending  them  to 
a  good  school  and  drawing  checks  for  their  college  bills.  But 
in  the  matter  of  English  they  are  unconsciously  influenced 
by  the  schools  "and  colleges.  Why  should  they,  being 
usually,  if  not  illiterate,  unliterary  men,  concern  themselves 
so  deeply  about  their  sons’  English,  considering  how  little 
the  schools  and  colleges  seem  to  concern  themselves  about 
it?  But  almost  every  father  who  can  afford  it,  however 
illiterate  or  unliterary  he  may  be,  has  an  ambition  to  have 
his  son  graduated  in  some  university.  It  gives  the  son  a 
certain  social  place.  It  raises  him  out  of  the  common  crowd 
of  business  men.  It  enables  him  to  form  agreeable  or  useful 
friends  and  acquaintances.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  I  am 
exaggerating  when  I  say  that  a  college  education  is  one  of 
the  greatest  prizes  in  life  offered  to  American  youth.  On 
this  I  think  the  colleges  and  schools  ought  to  work.  I  am 
rather  radical,  I  confess,  in  my  views  about  universities.  If 
I  had  my  way,  I  should  be  disposed  to  restrict  the  advantages 
they  afford  more  strictly  to  those  who  really  desire  to  use 
these  advantages;  that  is,  to  the  studious  and  industrious. 
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I  should  be  disposed  to  get  rid  very  early  in  their  course,  of 
the  idlers  and  loungers  who  go  to  college  to  have  a  good 
time  for  four  years,  and  get  through  by  much  coaching  and 
conditioning.  I  doubt  the  desirableness  of  maintaining  a 
large  staff  of  professors,  great  laboratories  or  libraries,  even 
partially,  for  the  use  of  this  class.  But  I  am  not  likely  to 
have  my  way,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  my  way  may  not  be 
the  best  one.  It  may  be  best  for  the  national  culture  that 
these  youths  should  pass  their  formative  years  in  the  vicinity 
of  learned  men,  within  the  precincts  of  great  institutions 
devoted  to  the  saving  and  increasing  of  human  knowledge. 

I  admit  there  is  a  moral  influence  in  what  is'  called  atmos¬ 
phere;  and  it  is  certain  that,  even  if  you  cannot  make  great 
mathematicians,  or  great  Grecians,  or  great  philosophers  of 
them,  you  can  hardly  fail  to  improve  their  English,  to  teach 
them  to  write  and  speak  their  mother  tongue  correctly. 
There  is  rarely  one  of  them  so  idle  or  stupid  that  he  cannot 
learn  to  express  himself  better  in  his  own  language.  This, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  can  be  done  by  the  simple  process  of 
making  English  of  more  importance  either  to  get  to  college 
or  get  a  degree  in  it.  If  a  boy  is  made  to  understand  that 
this  is  not  possible  without  a  good  English  equipment,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  things,  not  only  somewhat  needful,  but  more 
needful  than  anything  else,  I  think  he  would  begin  at  an 
early  age  to  acquire  it,  for  the  hope  or  prospect  of  college 
goes  back  a  long  way  in  a  boy’s  years. 

I  am  conscious  that  in  addressing  you  in  this  way  I  am 
very  likely  preaching  to  the  converted.  You  know  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  question  far  better  than  I  do.  You  are 
much  more  familiar  with  the  American  boy.  But  we  of  this 
Harvard  Committee  have  been  unwilling  to  admit  that  his 
growing  illiteracy  made  his  case  hoi>eless  until  some  further 
and  a  different  kind  of  effort  had  been  made  to  improve  him. 
,That  he  has  improved  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  entrance 
themes  are  now  better  than  they  used  to  be.  In  the  matter 
of  the  relative  importance  of  studies,  he  is  in  your  hands.  If 
you  do  not  mend  his  English,  he  will  be  only  too  glad  not  to 
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mend  it  himself.  And  let  me  say  again  emphatically  that 
college  is  not  the  place  to  mend  it.  College  is  a  place  in 
which  to  become  acquainted  with  literature.  It  is  not  the 
place  to  acquire  dexterity  in  the  mere  daily  use  of  the  mother 
tongue. 

You  see,  then,  that  my  remedy  is  simply  a  change  m  the 
scale  of  importance  of  studies..  I  do  not  say  it  is  a  complete 
remedy,  or  a  remedy  easily  applied,  or  a  quick  remedy,  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  only  remedy  within  the  reach  of  teachers 
just  now. 


E.  L.  Godkin 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 


The  thirty  years  that  have  passed  since  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  have  been  marked  by  great  changes  in  American 
university  education.  If  we  think  of  general  educational 
policy,  the  introduction  of  the  elective  system,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  “  university  work,”  including  as  a  chief  factor  the 
addition  of  research  to  instruction,  the  broadening  of  the 
field  of  both  instruction  and  inquiry,  the  correlation  of  the 
college  downward  with  the  secondary  schools  and  upward 
with  the  professional  schools,  occur  to  mind  as  typical  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  movement  from  the  higher  education  of  a 
generation  ago  to  the  education  of  to-day.  If  we  turn,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  changes  of  a  less  general  kind,  we  must 
note  the  striking  advance  of  whole  groups  of  subjects — as 
the  increased  importance  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  colleges  with  the  reaction  on  general  univer¬ 
sity  policy  which  this  has  occasioned,  and  the  prominence 
claimed  and  received  by  the  historical,  economic,  and  social 
sciences;  or  the  increase  of  attention  to  special  departments 
of  study,  as  the  demand,  whose  justice  can  hardly  be  denied, 
for  a  larger  and  healthier  developrrfent  of  the  study  of  our 
mother  tongue  and  its  literature. 

Among  tHe  subjects  that  of  late  have  been  coming  into 
greater  notice  is  philosophy.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  indeed, 
to  imagine  that  this  increase  of  interest  in  philosophical  study 
means  the  introduction  of  a.  new  element  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  our  universities  rather  than  a  development  from  one 

'  For  data  on  which  this  article  is  based  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Professors 
Carman  of  Amherst,  Delabarre  of  Brown,  Mead  of  Chicago,  Butler  of  Columbia, 
Creighton  of  Cornell,  C.  F.  Richardson  of  Dartmouth,  James  of  Harvard,  Wen- 
ley  of  Michigan,  Newbold  of  Pennsylvania,  Ormond  of  Princeton,  Russell  of  Wil- 
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already  there.  For,  in  comparison  with  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  instruction,  in  the  “  old  American  college  ”  phi¬ 
losophy,  as  it  was  formerly  understood,  received  proportion¬ 
ately  large  attention.  After  the  student  had  been  trained 
in  the  time-honored  classics  and  mathematics,  after  he  had 
learned  his  modicum  of  rhetoric  and  history  and  natural 
science  and  the  rest,  there  remained  the  “  higher  branches,” 
which  were  held  not  only  to  train  him  in  scholarship  but  to 
fit  him  for  practical  life.  Political  science  would  make  him 
a  good  citizen;  the  evidences  of  Christianity  would  ground 
his  religious  faith.  Between  the  two  and  merging  into  the 
latter  came  his  philosophical  instruction:  in  the  elements  of 
deductive  logic  very  probably,  and  the  elements  of  intro¬ 
spective  psychology  (often  termed  mental  science  or  mental 
philosophy),  and  the  elements  of  ethics,  based  perhaps  on  a 
psychological  study  of  the  conscience  and  including  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  applied  morals  as  well  as  ethical  theory. 
In  addition  to  these  courses  one  in  natural  theology  was 
favorite  and  common,  forming  in  many  cases  an  introduction 
to  the  ”  evidences  ”  or  a  part  of  a  single  course  with  them; 
and,  in  connection  with  the  work  in  ”  mental  philosophy,” 
or  as  an  independent  course  when  the  department  began  to 
broaden  and  advance,  some  discussion  of  the  history  of  phi¬ 
losophy  was  given,  often,  after  the  translation  of  Schwegler’s 
handbook,  with  that  valuable  little  manual  as  a  foundation. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  these  studies  were 
pursued  with  great  earnestness  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  leaders  in  the  various  institutions.  For  if  we  are  now 
disposed  to  give  philosophy  its  independent  place  in  the 
curriculum,  it  remains  true  that  one  of  the  strongest  motives 
to  abstract  thinking  is  always  the  desire  for  answers  to 
practical  questions,  and  that,  under  whatsoever  rubric  we  may 
classify  our  philosophical  instruction,  it  is  never  possible  to 
divorce  philosophy  and  life.  And  if  the  tendency  of  recent 
years  is  to  demand  special  equipment  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  of  philosophy  rather  than  mere  dogmatic  soundness 
or  fitness  to  be  the  college’s  executive  head;  yet  in  this  phi- 
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losophy  is  but  sharing  in  the  emphasis  now  placed  on  tech¬ 
nical  training  in  all  departments,  while  we  must  not  forget 
those  honored  names  of  the  last  generation  which  so  often 
stood  for  a  combination  of  insight  and  training  with  prac¬ 
tical  sagacity,  pedagogic  tact,  and  manly  faith. 

Nevertheless,  the  average  curriculum  in  philosophy  in  the 
old  American  college  was  meager  and  imperfect.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  organization  of  the  department  in  the 
last  generation  and  at  the  present  time  is  shown  at  once  by 
a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  instruction  then  and  now. 
At  Harvard,  for  instance,  till  1868—69  the  work  in  philosophy 
was  all  prescribed,  and  consisted  of  courses  in  the  elements 
of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  and  the  evidences  of 
religion.  The  instructors  in  the  department  numbered  a 
professor  of  philosophy  and  one  of  ethics  until  1872.  The 
departmental  announcement  of  the  same  university  for 
1896—97  shows  a  corps  of  instructors  more  than  five  times 
as  large  as  that  of  25  years  ago,  and  24  courses,  besides 
6  in  Education  and  Teaching  and  a  number  of  collateral 
courses  under  the  direction  of  other  departments.*  At  Yale 
President  Porter,  assisted  by  a  single  tutor,  performed  all  the 
work  in  philosophy  until  the  year  1881—82;  now  there  are 
10  instructors  (including  i  from  the  Divinity  School),  and 
29  courses.  The  catalogues  of  Columbia  College  show  a 
single  professor  (who  was  also  professor  of  English  literature) 
down  to  1881;  there  are  now  (1896)  8  instructors  (besides 
6  from  the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College)  and  24  courses 
(besides  at  Teachers  College).  Even  after  the  accession 
of  Dr.  McCosh  to  the  presidency  of  Princeton  (1868)  and 
his  subsequent  enlargement  of  the  philosophical  curriculum, 
this  for  a  number  of  years  remained  of  a  relatively  undevel¬ 
oped  kind,  the  first  notable  advance  being  the  introduction 
of  graduate  courses  about  1878-79.  In  1896-97  there  are 
8  instructors  and  29  courses  (besides  courses  in  the  evidences 
of  religion). 

*  The  number  of  courses  stated  in  each  case  is  the  gross  number,  including 
both  yearly  and  half-yearly  courses,  and  courses  “  omitted  in  1896-97.” 
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These  institutions,  moreover,  are  far  from  being  alone  in 
their  philosophical  development;  they  are  rather  specimens 
of  a  rapid  growth  experienced  by  nearly  every  institution 
that  has  kept  pace  with  the  educational  progress  of  the  last 
few  decades.  An  inspection  of  the  catalogues  of  the  various 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country  surprises 
one  by  its  revelation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  philosophical 
department  has  advanced.  At  Williams  College,  where  the 
work  until  1887,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  courses 
of  lectures  in  historical  philosophy,  was  confined  to  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins’s  instruction  in  the  senior  year,  there  are  given  in  1896- 
97  prescribed  courses  in  psychology,  logic,  introduction  to 
philosophy,  ethics  and  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and 
theism,  with  an  elective  course  covering  advanced  psy¬ 
chology  and  modern  philosophy.  At  Brown  University 
there  were  till  1889  but  i  instructor,  3  courses,  and  6  hours  ' 
of  instruction  weekly;  there  are  now  (1896-97)  5  instructors, 
17  courses,  and  32  hours  of  work  per  week.  In  1878—79 
there  were  offered  at  Cornell  courses  in  nervous  physiology  in 
relation  to  mental  phenomena,  logic,  history  of  philosophy, 
moral  philosophy,’ and  the  philosophy  of  history;  in  1896— 
97  there  are  34  courses,  including  pedagogics,  given  by  a 
teaching  force  of  12.  Similar  statements  would  be  true  of 
many  institutions  in  the  section  of  the  country  which  we  for¬ 
merly  termed  the  West;  while  it  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  the  leaders  among  the  Western  universities,  as,  for 
example,  Michigan  and  Chicago,  can  boast  of  philosophical 
departments,  either  grown  from  smaller  beginnings  or 
created  on  a  comprehensive  plan,  that  well  may  rival  those  of 
their  older  Eastern  sisters.  Finally  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
last  decade  and  a  half  has  seen,  both  East  and  West,  the 
establishment  of  special  foundations  for  philosophical  study 
and  inquiry.  The  founding  of  psychological  laboratories  will 
be  mentioned  in  another  place.  Besides  these,  or  including 
them,  there  are  the  important  philosophical  endowments - 
and  schools — as  the  Stuart  foundation  at  Princeton  or  the 
Sage  School  at  Cornell — and  one  university,  Clark,  whose 
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strength  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  psychological  and  philo¬ 
sophical  branches. 

But  although  this  development  has  been  a  marked  one, 
the  movement  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  At  Har¬ 
vard  “  the  transition  between  the  old  order  and  the  new 
may  be  placed  at  1870”  and  “  the  date  of  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  enlarge  the  philosophical  department  ”  at  1872. 
About  the  same  time  Dr.  McCosh  was  imparting  a  new 
impulse  to  philosophical  study  at  Princeton  and  carrying 
out  his  first  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  department. 
Probably  the  early  seventies  may  be  accepted  as  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  movement,  the  line  of  progress  being  taken 
up  by  the  various  institutions  as  their  needs  or  opportuni¬ 
ties  or  general  pedagogical  advance  led  them  toward  it.  At 
some  of  the  stronger  universities,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the 
smaller  institutions,  the  change  may  be  definitely  assigned 
to  this  decade.  The  large  majority,  however,  did  not  reach 
the  dividing  line  before  .the  eighties;  and  many  are  still 
engaged  in  their  endeavors  to  advance. 

The  causes  of  this  progress  in  philosophical  study  would 
furnish  an  interesting  subject  for  investigation.  The  gen¬ 
eral  advance  in  higher  education  during  the  generation  past 
would,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  have  been  one  condition  of  the 
increase  of  opportunities  for  philosophical  work  in  the  uni¬ 
versities;  this  department  sharing  in  the  common  growth 
as  well  as  its  fellows  in  the  curriculum,  and  entering  into 
generous  emulation  with  them.  Important  also  would  be 
found  the  set  of  causes  which  have  led  in  the  same  period  to 
the  enlargement  and  the  deepening  of  our  reflective  thought 
both  without  the  universities  and  within  them;®  while  in 
certain  cases  it  would  be  evident  that  educational  progress 
and  causes'  specifically  internal  to  philosophy  itself  have  com¬ 
bined  to  develop  the  desire  for  increased  philosophical 
instruction.  Thus  the  apprehension  with  which  some  of  our 
(older)  educators  viewed  the  growing  prominence  of  the 
natural  sciences  in  the  colleges  has  been  followed  by  an 

*See  “Philosophy  in  the  United  States,”  by  the  same  writer.  Educational 
Review,  June,  1895. 
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appreciation  of  the  necessity,  felt  in  America  as  in  Europe, 
for  the  speculative  discussion  of  the  empirical  conclusions 
poured  in  on  us  by  the  science  of  the  century  in  such  abun¬ 
dance.  As  a  correspondent  puts  it  in  explanation  of  the 
recent  enlargement  of  the  philosophical  curriculum  in  one  of 
our  smaller  but  best  known  colleges: 

One  determining  reason  for  the  expansion  in  philosophy  has  been  the 
wish  to  keep  pace  with  the  enlargement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  other 
departments,  especiaUy  in  the  department  of  special  sciences.  .  .  The 
growth  of  special  sciences,  the  unavoidable  specialization  in  study,  make 
such  a  discipline  as  philosophy,  rightly  conceived,  only  the  more  valuable 
and  important.  .  .  I  aim  to  keep  one  truth  before  the  student,  viz.,  that 
he  cannot  leave  out  the  consideration  of  those  problems  and  convictions 
which  belong  to  philosophy  without  overlooking  that  spiritual  bond  without 
which  our  science  is  a  fragmentary  thing  and  life  can  have  neither  wisely 
chosen  ideals  nor  a  rational  faith  to  support  and  strengthen  it. 

Another  intrinsic  factor  in  the  growth  of  our  philosophical 
curriculums  has  been  more  special  still:  the  influence  of  the 
recent  progress  in  psychological  science  in  many  quarters  of 
the  world.  For  not  only  were  we  favorably  predisposed  by 
our  hereditary  tendencies  toward  the  “new”  science;  not 
only  may  its  influence  on  our  philosophical  work  at  once  be 
estimated  from  the  welcome  which  we  gave  it;  but  it  is 
suggestive  that  the  time  of  our  early  interest  in  it  so  nearly 
paralleled  the  period  at  which,  as  we  found  above,  the  change 
from  the  older  organization  of  philosophical  instruction  to 
the  new  was  in  process  of  accomplishment.*  Moreover,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  psychological  development  of 
recent  years  is  to  find  its  end  in  the  investigation  of  details, 
as  the  matter  has  sometimes  been  put.  Laboratories  and 
special  inquiries  of  necessity  come  first;  and  it  is  an  honor  to 
American  scholarship  that  our  psychologists  have  reached 
so  valuable  results  in  this  line  of  effort  in  the  past,  and  that 
they  continue  their  labors  with  increasing  promise  for  future 
years.  But  the  new  facts  as  imperiously  demand  new  expla¬ 
nations  as  they  have  proved  ruthless  in  interfering  with 

^  The  subject  was  introduced  at  Harvard  in  1876,  at  Yale  in  1881-82,  at  Prince¬ 
ton  in  1883.  The  laboratory  at  Johns  Hopkins  was  founded  in  1881.  Since  1888 
the  establishment  of  special  psychological  laboratories  in  the  universities  has  gone 
on  at  a  rapid  pace.  See  Delabarre,  V AnnCe  Psychologique,  1894,  p.  210-211. 
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some  accepted  theories.  Therefore  our  thought  has  been 
rapidly  advancing  from  experimental  investigations  to  the 
systematic  discussion  of  psychological  principles;  while  at 
the  present  time  it  is  noticeable  that  the  new  psychological 
movement  is  entering  on  a  third  stage  in  its  progress.  After 
detailed  inquiries,  after  systematic  discussions,  the  inevitable 
philosophical  questions  are  forcing  their  way  to  the  front. 
American  scholars  have  joined  heartily  in  the  world-move¬ 
ment  that  has  made  psychology  a  science  in  its  beginnings 
and  its  empirical  development ;  but  they  are  also  recognizing 
the  metaphysical  issues  which  the  science  involves  and  are 
commencing  to  face  them  with  earnestness  and  success. 

In  this  way  the  traditional  “  mental  science  ”  of  our  time- 
honored  curriculum  has  been  expanded  beyond  the  ideals 
of  a  generation  ago,  and  in  its  growth  has  given  a  powerful 
impulse  to  the  general  progress  in  philosophical  work.  Cor¬ 
related  at  the  one  extremity  with  the  researches  of  the 
biologist  and  the  physiologist  and  erecting  itself  into  an 
independent  science  with  the  methods  of  the  laboratory  and 
experimental  inquiry,  our  psychology  has  yet  not  sacrificed 
its  articulation  with  the  more  specifically  philosophical  dis¬ 
ciplines;  leading  in  the  end  to  a  definite  circle  of  the  deepest 
speculative  problems,  it  has  lost  its  somewhat  exclusive  posi¬ 
tion  in  our  teaching  and  thinking,  only  to  retain  a  place  that 
is  central  and  important.  Logic,  which  formed  a  second 
constituent  element  of  the  older  curricula,  has  in  contrast  to 
psychology  received  of  late  less  attention.  In  fact  the  tend¬ 
ency  has  been  toward  a  minimization  of  the  subject  after 
the  elementary  stage  is  passed.  The  first  course  in  philos¬ 
ophy  at  many  of  our  higher  institutions  continues,  indeed,  to 
include  the  elements  of  this  discipline.  But  it  is  noticeable 
that  in  few  of  our  colleges  and  universities  are  advanced 
courses  in  the  subject  offere^l.  To  cite  a  few  examples:  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  years,  1892—97,  the  faculties  of  philosophy 
at  eight  of  our  principal  universities  (Chicago,  Columbia. 
Cornell,  Harvard,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Yale) 
have  in  four  cases  given  no  advanced  courses  in  the  subject; 
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in  one  case  one  course  (/.  e.,  for  a  single  year  or  term),  in  one 
case  two  courses,  in  one  case  several  scattered  courses, 
while  in  the  case  of  but  a  single  one  of  these  institutions  can 
it  be  said  that  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  topic  in  a 
degree  commensurate  with  that  given  to  the  other  chief 
philosophical  branches.®  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  writer 
that  the  explanation  of  this  neglect  may  be  found  in  the 
central  influence  of  psychology  already  noted.  This  seems 
the  more  evident  if  a  certain  tendency  to  supply  the  lack, 
as  psychology  leads  to  philosophy,  be  taken  into  account. 
Nevertheless,  the  explanation  can  scarcely  be  deemed  com¬ 
plete  in  view  of  the  prominence  of  logical  problems  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  immediate  past ;  in  view  also  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  which  the  English  logicians  have  played  in  the 
logical  thought  of  the  age;  and  if  we  remember  that  in  at 
least  one  of  our  leading  universities  (Johns  Hopkins)  the 
subject  of  the  newer,  symbolic  or  algebraic,  logic  was  for¬ 
merly  pursued  in  a  way  which  not  only  attracted  enthusiastic 
students  but  led  to  results  of  recognized  value.  A  third 
staple  element  of  the  old  instruction  has  better  maintained 
its  place.  For  if  the  ethical  philosophy  taught  in  our  univer¬ 
sities  to-day  differs  sometimes  by  its  distinctively  speculative 
character  from  the  more  practical  instruction  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago,  yet,  considered  from  the  philosophical  standpoint 
proper,  it  has  gained  in  breadth  and  depth  as  well  as  received 
much  of  its  proportionate  share  in  the  general  expansion. 
Further,  an  interesting  accession  of  importance  has  accrued 
to  ethics  from  the  political  and  social  movements  of  the 
period  under  discussion.  The  development  of  our  political 
and  social  life  and  of  our  reflective  thought  thereon  has 
brought  a  demand  for  larger  consideration  of  social  morality: 
so  that  moral  science  in  the  universities,  as  in  “  practical  life,” 
is  being  led  back  to  that  connection  with  the  sciences  of  the 
state  and  society  which  historically  was  its  early  affiliation. 

‘  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  subject  is  touched  on  in  courses  which  do 
not  bear  the  definite  title  ;  that,  in  one  or  two  cases,  courses  in  algebraic  logic 
have  been  offered  in  the  mathematical  department ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  one  of 
the  universities  cited,  a  new  course  is  announced  for  1897-98. 
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Apart  from  psychology,  however,  the  greatest  relative 
increase  in  the  philosophical  work  of  the  colleges  has  been  in 
that  somewhat  broad  field  which  may  be  termed  general  phi¬ 
losophy.  This  was  but  weakly  represented  in  the  older  cur¬ 
ricula.  It  is  true  that  the  instruction  in  psychology,  ethics, 
natural  theology,  etc.,  was  at  times  coupled  with  a  slight 
discussion  of  historical  philosophy;  this,  in  turn,  being  for 
the  most  part  grounded  upon  a  certain  number  of  dogmatic¬ 
ally  asserted  principles  or  a  selected  positive  system.  But 
the  work  of  to-day,  both  historical  and  systematic,  differs  so 
widely  from  the  teaching  of  a  generation  ago  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  later  form  is  a  growth 
from  the  earlier  which  constituted  its  germ.  The  situation 
in  historical  philosophy  has  been  well  described  by  a  recent 
writer,  who  on  one  page  of  his  work  alludes  to  the  favor  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  discipline  and  on  another  declares 
that  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  unknown 
in  the  United  States.  For  in  the  field  of  detailed  research' 
into  the  history  of  authors  and  systems  we  have  as  yet  done 
little.  Even  the  history  of  philosophy  in  America,  in  spite 
of  certain  preliminary  ventures,  is  a  chapter  which  yet 
remains  to  be  written  by  someone  who  shall  combine  famil¬ 
iarity  with  modern  thought  and  patience  in  retracing  the 
course  of  those  controversies  in  dogmatic  theology  with 
which  so  much  of  American  speculation  in  the  past  has  been 
connected.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  in  the  less  technical  meaning,  has  been  receiving 
much  attention.  For  in  philosophy  we  have  emerged  from 
the  stage  of  isolation  and  realize  that,  if  cur  thinking  is  to  be 
fruitful,  it  needs,  besides  its  own  original  vigor,  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  great  movements  in  the  history  of 
opinion.  In  this  respect  the  study  of  philosophy,  as  at 
present  conducted  in  the  American  colleges,  is  exerting  an 
important  influence  on  our  intellectual  life.  For  it  is  both 
bringing  our  thought  into  articulation  with  the  foremost 
tendencies  of  the  past  and  giving  our  students  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  features  of  the  modern  spirit.  Thus  in  general 
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it  supplies  some  account  of  the  history  of  intellectual  prog¬ 
ress,  while'  in  special  it  serves  as  a  study,  in  most  cases  a 
critical  study,  of  the  classical  principles  and  systems. 

Moreover,  history  and  criticism  lead  on  to  construction. 
For  in  few  cases  have  we  been  so  influenced  by  the  anti¬ 
metaphysical  spirit  of  the  age  as  to  study  the  history  of 
speculation  merely  for  the  history’s  sake;  and  whether  or 
not  our  reflection  is  soon  to  produce  a  distinctive  speculative 
product  of  our  own,  it  is  shown  by  the  philosophical  activity 
of  the  universities  that  the  transition  from  our  earlier 
dogmatic  position  to  participation  in  the  currents  of  con¬ 
temporary  thought  is  not  preventing  us  from  beginning 
constructive  work.  Courses  are  increasing  in  introduction 
to  philosophy,  which,  even  when  introduction  is  interpreted 
in  the  sense  of  philosophical  encyclopedia,  rarely  fail  to 
include  something  of  positive  teaching;  and  which  more 
often  become  “  special  ”  introduction,  with  not  only  an 
account  of  the  various  philosophical  problems  but  also  pre¬ 
liminary  answers  to  these.  In  some  cases,  again,  our  cur¬ 
ricula  include  courses  in  rational  psychology,  as  already 
mentioned  In  others,  phases  of  the  epistemological  or 
metaphysical  problem  supply  the  point  of  departure  for  con¬ 
structive  speculation,  with  not  infrequently  a  study  of  some 
system  or  systems  of  the  classical  authors  as  a  basis.  Or 
the  outcome  of  modern  science  may  furnish  the  outline  for 
a  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  in  connection  per¬ 
haps  with  the  evolutionistic  theories  that  in  the  last  decades 
have  so  engrossed  attention.  Or  ethics  and  the  philosophy 
of  religion  may  be  made  the  subject  not  merely  of  apologetic 
defense  but  of  positive  speculation.  Finally,  there  may  be 
found  attempts  at  the  construction  of  philosophical  systems 
of  a  more  or  less  complete  sort ;  although  the  number  of  our 
philosophical  teachers  confident  enough  to  make  this  venture 
is  much  smaller  than  the  list  of  those  who  essay  expository 
and  critical  work. 

One  of  the  youngest  branches  of  the  philosophical  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  American  college  is  pedagogics.  In  fact, 
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although  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  universities 
pedagogy  has  of  late  been  handsomely  recognized  and 
vigorously  developed,  there  are  not  a  few  which  still  lag 
behind.  In  others  the  study  is  not  classed  with  philosophy; 
and  not  infrequently  the  pursuit  of  the  subject  is  to  be  termed 
philosophical  only  with  the  tacit  inclusion  of  many  elements 
of  a  non-philosophical  character.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
urged  that  these  latter  conditions  are  grounded  in  the  nature 
of  the  case;  while  the  prominence  of  the  subject  at  the 
present  time  and  its  influence  in  the  future  are  beyond  serious 
question.  Educational  problems,  furthermore,  are  being 
attacked  in  the  universities  along  manifold  lines  of  approach. 
Thus  pedagogy  has  entered  into  alliance  with  psychology, 
especially  the  psychology  of  the  newer  order;  the  history  of 
pedagogical  theory  is  also  being  taught  and  the  chief  phi¬ 
losophies  of  education  are  being  expounded;  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  practical  education  are  gaining  consideration  in  the 
pedagogical  classroom  as  well  as  in  the  faculty  meeting, 
or  before  the  educational  committee  or  convention. 

With  this  growth  in  the  extent  and  in  the  content  of  the 
curriculum  in  philosophy  the  methods  of  instruction  have 
kept  even  pace.  Like  the  former,  the  manner  of  teaching 
has  been  influenced  both  by  the  general  trend  of  educational 
progress  and  by  causes  special  to  the  department.  Thus 
the  transition  from  a  college  course  composed  of  prescribed 
studies  to  one  entirely,  or  in  large  part,  at  the  election  of  the 
student  has,  of  necessity,  implied  a  change  in  the  status  of 
the  philosophical  disciplines  in  particular.  But  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  our  high  estimate  of  the  importance  of  such 
studies  has  in  many  cases  prevailed  to  keep  a  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  courses  in  philosophy  on  the  “  required  ”  list  in  insti¬ 
tutions  where  the  student’s  choice  of  work  is  not  wholly  free. 
In  a  number  of  our  colleges,  therefore,  a  certain  amount  of 
elementary  philosoph’'*  shares  with  economics  and  politics 
the  doubtful  honor  of  being  exacted  from  undergraduates 
in  their  Junior,  or  Junior  and  Senior  years.  The  majority  of 
the  larger  institutions  that  come  within  this  class  confine 
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the  requirement  to  the  elements  of  logic  and  psychology,  or 
of  logic,  psychology,  and  ethics.  Yale  University,  how¬ 
ever,  forms  an  important  exception  to  the  rule.  There  not 
only  is  an  elementary  course  in  logic,  psychology,  and  ethics 
prescribed  for  all  academic  Juniors,  but.  also  in  the  Senior 
year  the  student  is  required  to  take  one  course  in  philosophy, 
the  choice  being  given  him  of  one  of  four  courses,  one  in  the 
introduction  to  philosophy,  two  in  modern  philosophy 
treated  historically,  and  one  in  philosophical  anthropology. 
The  basis  of  this  requirement,  as  stated  by  the  head  of  the 
department,  is  the  conviction  that  every  liberally  educated 
man  should  possess  some  acquaintance  with  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  manner  of  viewing  the  world,  with  the  more  important 
philosophical  problems,  and  with  the  chief  answers  which 
may  be  given  them.® 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  high  example,  the  tendency  of 
the  times  is  to  make  all  parts  of  the  philosophical  curricu¬ 
lum  dependent  on  the  election  of  the  student  himself.  The 
first  course  in  the  department,  whether  prescribed  or  elect¬ 
ive,  will  probably  continue  without  much  change.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  in  the  main  elementary,  the  chief 
questions  concerning  the  subjects  to  be  included  and  the 
distribution  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  them.  Tested  by 
current  practice,  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of 
psychology,  associated  with  logic  and,  perhaps,  ethics  as  the 
best  philosophical  propaedeutic.  This  arrangement  would 
be  obviously  the  best,  were  it  not  for  the  propiEileutic  value 
of  philosophical  introduction  and  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Probably  the  theory  which  controls  the  organization  of  our 
most  fully  developed  “  departments  ”  or  “  schools  ”  might 
be  stated  as  follows;  the  first  course  should  cover  elementary 
logic  (including  induction),  psychology,  and  perhaps  ethics; 
second  to  this,  and  intended  at  once  to  be  preparatory  to 
the  more  advanced  courses  and  to  furnish  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  field,  a  course  in  the  history  of  philosophy  or  a 
course  in  the  introduction  to  philosophy  or  a  course  embrac- 

*See  Ladd,  “The  essentials  of  a  modern  liberal  education,”  EDUCATIONAL 
Review,  October,  1895,  p.  231-232. 
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ing  both  these  disciplines;  third,  where  ethics  has  not  been 
previously  considered,  a  course  in  the  elements  of  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  and,  perhaps,  one  in  the  elements  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  On  these  as  a  foundation  the  more  special 
courses  are  then  built  up,  in  the  way  and  with  the  tendencies 
that  have  been  noted  above.  Psychology  in  its  higher  devel¬ 
opments  divides  into  several  branches,  experimental  work  in 
the  laboratory  assuming  a  prominent  position.  Historical, 
systematic,  ethical,  and  religious  philosophy  of  necessity 
take  on  a  more  literary  form,  with  a  constantly  increasing 
use  of  the  methods  found  fruitful  in  other  departments:  the 
seminary,  research,  reports,  and  papers  embodying  the  results 
of  original  inquiry.  Finally,  the  work  culminates  in  the 
effort  not  merely  to  train  students  of  philosophy  but  to  rear 
those  who  will  become  teachers  of  others,  and  in  the  endeavor 
to  make  contribution  to  the  fund  of  philosophical  knowl¬ 
edge;  the  universities,  to  this  latter  end,  taking  the  lead  in 
the  present  rapid  enlargement  of  our  philosophical  literature. 

In  general,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  philosophy  has 
re-established  its  position  in  our  university  life.  It  began 
its  progress  in  the  change  from  the  old  order  to  the  new 
later  than  several  others  of  the  fundamental  disciplines;  but, 
by  way  of  compensation,  its  growth  has  of  late  been  excep¬ 
tionally  rapid.  It  is  supported,  moreover,  by  the  general 
revival  of  interest  in  philosophical  problems  as  the  century 
draws  toward  its  close,  and  by  the  presence  within  its  own 
boundaries  of  more  than  one  movement  of  absorbing  interest 
and  constructive  promise.  Its  influence  on  the  intellectual 
hfe  of  the  nation  is  certain  to  be  a  marked  one.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  already  in  the  eager  application  of  theoretical  results  to 
practical  problems,  as  the  union  of  psychology  and  peda¬ 
gogics.  The  deeper  effects  of  philosophical  reflection  on  the 
national  thought  will  become  more  apparent  as  time  goes 
on — especially  in  view  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
universities  in  our  civilization. 

A.  C.  Armstrong,  Jr. 

Weslkyan  University, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
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RECENT  CENTRALIZING  TENDENCIES  IN  STATE 
EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION,  (I) 

Although  popular  education,  since  the  earliest  days  of 
New  England  history,  has  been  fondly  cherished  as  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  and  safeguards  of  our  American  polity, 
and  although  public  schools  early  became  quite  generally 
diffused,  especially  throughout  the  North,  yet  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  present  century  none  of  the  States  had  what  could 
be  dignified  by  the  term  a  "  public-school  system.”  Almost 
everywhere  throughout  the  country  the  establishment  and 
continued  maintenance  of  free  public  schools  depended 
chiefly  upon  local  initiative  and  local  public  sentiment, 
while,  so  far  from  there  being  any  effective  control  and 
supervision  of  the  schools,  this  factor  was  almost  entirely 
wanting  in  every. State.  What  little  control  and  supervision 
existed  was  local  and  took  in  no  larger  area  than  the  town¬ 
ship  or  county,  and  with  the  general  establishment  of  the 
so-called  “  district  system  ”  was  ushered  in  an  era  of  the 
most  extreme  decentralization  conceivable,  during  which  a 
multitude  of  petty  local  boards  of  “  directors  ”  ruled 
supreme  in  their  infinitesimal  districts. 

This  extreme  decentralization  in  educational  administra¬ 
tion  lasted  till  quite  late  in  the  present  century;  but  gradu¬ 
ally,  as  population  increased  and  wealth  accumulated,  the 
primitive  conditions  gave  way  to  modem  complexities,  and 
as  a  result  the  early  decentralization  has  also  been  obliged 
to  give  way  at  many  points.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  (roughly  speaking)  township  and  county 
supervision  over  the  expenditure  of  school  moneys,  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  local  school  taxes,  the  erection  and  repairing  of  school 
buildings,  the  fixing  of  school  terms  and  salaries,  and  other 
matters  of  a  purely  business  character,  was  constantly 
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becoming  more  and  more  thorough.  During  the  latter  half 
of  the  century  this  control  has  been  gradually  extended  to 
an  oversight  of  educational  methods  and  courses  of  study, 
the  qualification  and  selection  of  teachers,  grading,  classifi¬ 
cation,  discipline,  and  sanitation.  And  furthermore,  during 
this  latter  period,  township  and  county  supervision  has  been 
quite  generally  supplemented  by  more  or  less  thorough  State 
control  over  many  branches  of  school  administration. 
First  of  all  there  were  developed  in  most  of  the  States  special 
school  funds  and  a  general  system  of  taxation  for  the 
encouragment  and  partial  support  of  public  schools. 
Parallel  with  and  closely  connected  with  this  movement  was 
the  differentiation  and  development  of  separate  State  educa¬ 
tional  departments;  and  this  movement  has  in  many  States 
been  attended  with  the  downfall  of  the  “  district  system  ” 
and  the  establishment  of  a  quite  thorough  central  control 
over  such  branches  of  educational  administration  as  text¬ 
book  supplies,  courses  of  study,  the  examination  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  teachers,  compulsory  attendance,  and  truancy. 
It  is  to  a  brief  consideration  of  some  of  these  significant 
tendencies  toward  centralization  in  school  administration 
that  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  invited  in  this  and  a 
subsequent  article. 

First,  let  me  briefly  note  the  relation  of  State  aid  to  State 
control.  American  interest  in  popular  education  early  took 
the  tangible  form  of  munificent  State  aid,  and  to-day  every 
State  in  the  Union  follow’S  this  policy  either  by  setting  apart 
special  funds  or  by  providing  various  forms  of  taxation  or 
appropriation  for  public  schools.  The  varieties  of  taxation 
for  this  purpose  in  the  different  States  are  legion,  consist¬ 
ing  of  taxes  on  banks,  trust  companies,  railroads;  taxes  on 
dogs  and  other  domestic  animals;  fines  for  intoxication  and 
other  offenses  against  the  State;  licenses  for  auctioneers,  bro¬ 
kers,  circuses,  liquors,  taverns,  restaurants,  marriages;  poll 
taxes;  mill  tax;  convicts’  hire;  percentage  of  fees  of  justices  of 
the  peace,  prothonotaries,  recorders  of  deeds,  and  other  public 
officers;  proceeds  of  sales  and  lease  of  public  lands,  escheats, 
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estrays,  unclaimed  dividends,  tax  sales,  etc.;  dividends  on 
State  banks;  riparian  rents  and  sales;  saline  funds,  etc.,  etc. 
But  the  important  fact  to  note  is  that  State  aid  has  naturally 
and  necessarily  led  to  State  control.  The  granting  of  aid  on 
the  part  of  the  State  implied  conditions  upon  which  such  aid 
should  be  received  by  the  localities.  These  school  funds 
and  systems  of  taxation  were  not  established  simply  for  the 
benefit  of  the  localities  as  such,  but  they  are  an  evidence  of 
a  dawning  sense  of  the  need  of  a  State  system  of  education 
under  central  supervision  and  control.  These  funds  were 
established  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good  in  a  wider 
sense.  The  State  had  interests  of  its  own  to  foster  and  a 
policy  of  its  own  to  carry  out.  The  establishment  of  the 
State  school  funds,  therefore,  became  the  basis  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  State  policy  and  inaugurated  a  system  of  State  con¬ 
trol  and  intervention  in  the  field  of  education. 

In  the  first  place  these  State  funds  led  to  a  better  system 
of  school  returns,  with  all  that  this  implies.  Prior  to  the 
granting  of  State  aid  to  the  localities  it  was  all  but  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  even  the  most  meager  statistical  returns  from  the 
same,  because  there  was  no  adequate  incentive  for  compli¬ 
ance  and  no  effective  penalty  for  refusal  and  neglect.  Now 
when  the  localities  understand  that  their  share  of  the  State 
appropriation  will  be  withheld  in  case  of  non-compliance 
with  the  statistical  demands  of  the  central  department,  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  even  very  extensive  and  detailed  sta¬ 
tistics  are  quite  readily  obtained.  The  very  great  value  and 
importance  of  such  statistics  in  developing  a  real  system  of 
public  education  are  too  apparent  to  require  further  mention. 
But  this  vast  fund  of  statistical  information  is  not  the  only 
result  of  the  granting  of  State  aid  to  schools,  nor  the  only 
form  of  central  control  growing  out  of  the  same.  It  is  pri¬ 
marily  by  the  power  of  withholding  appropriations  from  the 
localities  that  the  State  exerts  its  strong  arm  of  control  in 
other  directions.  It  is  the  fear  of  losing  their  share  of  the 
State  moneys  that  serves  as  the  most  effective  method  of 
inducing  the  localities  to  maintain  schools  during  the  entire 
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period  prescribed  by  law;  to  provide  instruction  in  all  the 
required  branches  of  study;  to  employ  only  those  teachers 
who  conform  to  various  requirements  made  by  law  and  by  the 
various  school  administrative  authorities  of  the  State;  to 
comply  with  numerous  and  important  State  regulations  as  to 
school  property;  in  some  cases  to  raise  a  certain  required 
sum  by  local  taxation;  in  some  cases  to  enforce  compulsory- 
attendance  laws  and  factory  legislation  relating  to  children; 
in  some  cases  to  follow  a  State  course  of  study  and  to  use 
State  text-books;  to  carry  out  various  rules  of  the  State 
superintendent  or  State  board,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  State  aid  to  education 
has  proven  a  condition  precedent  to  any  and  all  effective  con¬ 
trol  over  the  same;  and  for  this  reason  the  establishment  of 
State  funds  and  taxation  for  public  schools  must  be  regarded 
as  the  first  important  step  taken  in  this  country  toward  a 
centralization  of  school  administration. 

As  noted  above,  the  movement  toward  State  aid  was 
closely  followed  by  the  establishment  of  separate  State  edu¬ 
cational  departments.  At  first  there  was  a  tendency  to 
merge  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
other  more  purely  political  offices  like  those  of  Secretary 
of  State,  State  treasurer,  and  State  auditor.  Of  course  there 
was  no  logical  connection  between  the  offices  thus  merged, 
and  whatever  development  there  was  in  the  public-school 
system  under  this  regime  was  in  spite  of  the  fusion;  yet,  ow¬ 
ing  largely  to  political  reasons,  the  permanent  separation  of 
the  two  offices  proved  quite  difficult.  After  a  long  and  rather 
tedious  development,  however,  there  exists  to-day  a  separate 
educational  department  in  the  administrative  system  of 
every  State  and  Territory,  except  Delaware  and  Alaska, 
in  each  case  headed  by  a  chief  administrative  officer. 
In  most  of  the  States  the  chief  educational  officer  is  elected 
by  the  people,  but  in  fourteen  States  he  is  either  appointed 
by  the  Governor  or  by  the  State  board  of  education,  or  is 
elected  by  the  legislature.  The  term  of  office  of  this  official 
varies  from  one  to  four  years,  but  the  evident  tendency  is  to 
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lengthen  the  term.  At  least  eighteen  States  now  prescribe 
a  four-year  term. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  superintendent  vary 
somewhat  in  the  different  States,  but  the  following  functions 
are  usually  assigned  to  him:  to  visit  schools  and  consult 
with  local  officers  and  boards;  to  prepare  registers  and  vari¬ 
ous  blank  forms  to  be  used  by  the  school  officers  of  the 
State;  to  collect  statistics  concerning  pupils,  attendance, 
school  taxes,  etc.,  and  receive  reports  from  county  superin¬ 
tendents,  county  examiners,  and  various  local  boards;  to 
report  to  the  Governor  the  condition  of  the  public  schools, 
the  normal  schools,  and  other  educational  institutions;  to 
apportion  school  revenues  among  the  localities;  to  grant  and 
revoke  State  teachers’  licenses;  to  recommend,  and  fre¬ 
quently  to  prescribe,  text-books,  library  books,  courses  of 
study,  and  courses  of  reading  for  teachers;  to  publish  the 
school  laws;  to  bring  actions  for  the  recovery  of  misplaced 
moneys;  to  act  ex  officio  as  trustee  of  normal  schools, 
regent  of  the  State  university,  etc.  In  some  cases  the 
State  superintendent  exercises  an  important  appointing 
power.  For  example,  in  quite  a  number  of  States  he 
appoints  institute  conductors  and  instructors;  in  Alabama 
he  appoints  the  county  superintendents;  in  New  York  he 
appoints  local  boards  for  normal  schools  and  can  veto  the 
appointment  of  normal-school  teachers;  in  Ohio  he  appoints 
the  State  board  of  examiners;  in  Pennsylvania  he  com¬ 
missions  county,  city,  and  borough  superintendents,  fills 
vacancies  in  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  and 
appoints  trustees  for  normal  schools  and  examining  com¬ 
mittees  for  the  same. 

In  at  least  twenty-nine  States  the  exercise  of  part  or  all 
of  the  above  functions  is  shared  by  a  State  board  of 
education,  generally  composed  of  some  or  all  of  the 
following  State  officials:  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
auditor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney  general,  comptroller 
general,  surveyor  general,  treasurer,  president  of  the  senate, 
speaker  of  the  lower  house,  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
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struction.  Sometimes,  in  addition  to  one  or  more  of  the 
above  officials,  this  board  is  composed  of  other  persons,  either 
appointed  by  the  Governor  or  elected  by  the  legislature  or 
people.  In  only  a  few  States  is  this  board  a  professional 
body.  In  some  cases  the  State  board  exercises  a  very  im¬ 
portant  appointing  power.  In  New  Jersey,  Mississippi, 
and  Virginia  it  appoints  county  superintendents;  and  in  the 
latter  State  it  also  appoints  and  removes  city  superin¬ 
tendents.  In  Louisiana  it  appoints  parish  boards  of  direct¬ 
ors  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Governor,  eight  out  of 
twenty  of  the  city  board  of  New  Orleans.  The  Florida  State 
board  fills  vacancies  in  county  boards  and  can  remove  any 
subordinate  officer  for  incompetency.  The  most  common 
and  important  functions  of  State  boards  of  education,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  examination  of  candidates  for  State  teachers’ 
licenses  and  the  management  of  the  State  school  funds.  Four 
States  which  do  not  have  the  typical  State  board  of  education 
do  have  a  corporate  board  solely  for  the  control  of  the  school 
funds.  Five  other  States  have  central  boards  with  the  sole 
function  of  examining  and  licensing  teachers.  The  Minne¬ 
sota  High-school  Board  has  "  full  discretionary  power  ”  to 
prescribe  conditions  upon  which  State  aid  shall  be  granted 
to  high  schools  and  to  act  upon  the  same. 

One  other  power  of  the  State  board  and  State  superintend¬ 
ent  deserves  special  mention,  viz.,  the  power  of  hearing 
appeals  and  deciding  controversies  among  local  authori¬ 
ties  arising  under  the  school  laws.  This  appellate  juris¬ 
diction  has  been  expressly  conferred  by  law  in  at  least 
twenty-tight  States.  The  express  statement  of  the  law  in 
quite  a  few  of  the  above  States,  and  the  evident  intent  of 
the  law  in  others,  is  that  the  decisions  of  either  the 
State  board  or  the  State  superintendent  shall  be  final. 
In  some  of  the  above  States  this  appellate  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  educational  department  is  made  subject 
to  adjudication  by  the  courts;  but  the  absence  of  con¬ 
tested  cases  in  the  courts  would  indicate  that  in  practice 
this  jurisdiction  is  also  final  in  most  of  these  States, 
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and  for  the  most  part  the  cases  that  have  arisen  have  tended 
I  to  strengthen  this  jurisdiction.  Only  a  moment’s  reflection 

will  reveal  the  vast  importance  of  this  power.  Such  a  power 
and  jurisdiction  offers  almost  endless  opportunity  for  central 
control  of  local  authorities  and  for  securing  a  more  uniform 
administration  of  the  school  law.  Indeed  in  some  States 
*  these  decisions  of  the  State  superintendent  already  constitute 

quite  an  extensive  body  of  supplementary  school  law,  as  an 
examination  of  the  decisions  printed  in  various  State  school 
reports  will  show.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  that, 
wherever  firmly  established,  this  power  will  surely  bring 
about  a  more  and  more  thorough  central  control  and  regula¬ 
tion.  This  appellate  jurisdiction,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
really  strong  tendencies  toward  centralization  in  school 
administration  which  the  latter  half  of  the  century  is 
developing. 

Descending  in  the  official  scale,  the  next  grade  of  adminis¬ 
trative  officials  is  that  of  the  county.  All  of  the  States  out¬ 
side  of  New  England,  except  Ohio  and  North  Carolina,  have 
^  a  county  superintendent  or  county  examiner  in  each  county, 

and  one  New'  England  State,  Vermont,  has  a  county 
examiner.  The  term  of  service  of  these  officials  varies  from 
one  to  four  years,  with  a  preponderant  majority  in  favor  of 
a  two-year  term.  In  the  majority  of  the  States  these  officials 
are  elected  by  the  people;  in  some  they  are  appointed  by  the 
county  board;  in  some  by  the  county  court ;  in  some  by  town 
superintendents  or  trustees;  in  a  few,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
Governor,  State  superintendent,  or  State  board.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  these  county  superintendents  and  county 
boards  occupy  the  same  position  with  reference  to  the 
schools  of  the  county  as  do  the  State  superintendent  and 
State  board  with  reference  to  those  of  the  State,  subject, 
^  however,  in  a  more  or  less  tangible  manner  to  the  State 

authorities.  The  school  law  of  many  of  the  States  declares 
specifically  that  these  county  officials  are  subject  to  such 
rules  and  instructions  as  the  State  superintendent  or  State 
board  may  adopt,  and  frequently  also  directly  commands 
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them  to  carry  the  same  into  effect.  This  subjection  of  local 
officials  to  State  authority  would  seem  to  be  made  quite 
effective  in  at  least  all  of  those  States  in  which  the  county 
school  officials  are  appointed  by  the  central  authorities. 

In  New  England  the  town  school  committees  or  super¬ 
visors  occupy  the  same  place  with  reference  to  the  schools 
of  the  town  as  do  the  county  authorities  with  reference  to 
the  schools  of  the  county  in  the  other  States. 

Having  now  briefly  outlined  the  present  State,  county,  and 
township  school  organization,  and  noted  some  of  the 
centralizing  tendencies  in  the  same,  we  are  brought  in  natural 
order  to  a  consideration  of  district  organization  or  the 
“  district  system,”  as  it  is  commonly  called.  Perhaps  a  few 
words,  in  passing,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  same  will  be 
fitting.  This  system,  now  so  generally  condemned,  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  exigencies  of  New  England  pioneer  life. 
Originally  the  township  system  prevailed  in  this  section,  but 
by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  towns  had 
become  pretty  thoroughly  split  up  into  districts,  and  then 
the  Massachusetts  law  of  1789,  by  sanctioning,  greatly 
encouraged  this  process,  and  thus  the  “  district  system  ” 
received  a  new  impetus.  In  1800  districts  were  given  the 
right  of  local  taxation.  The  next  step  was  to  make  school 
districts  corporations  with  full  power  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  etc.  This  was  done  in  1817. 
The  final  touch  to  this  process  of  minute  subdivision  of  power 
was  given  in  1827,  when  school  districts  were  empowered 
to  elect  prudential  committees,  to  whom  were  confided  the 
care  of  school  property  and  the  important  trust  of  selecting 
and  contracting  with  teachers.  .4t  last  the  school  district 
has  become  a  full-fledged  political  institution  and  American 
sovereignty  is  split  up  into  the  minutest  conceivable  frag¬ 
ments.  Surely  the  principle  of  “  local  self-government  ” 
here  reaches  its  most  extreme  and  absurd  development. 
.\nd  unfortunately  the  evil  effects  of  the  “  district  system  ” 
were  not  confined  to  Massachusetts.  The  spirit  of  the  law 
of  1789  and  its  sequels  was  altogether  too  much  in  harmony 
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with  the  extreme  American  predilections  of  the  time  toward 
“  local  self-government  ”  to  prevent  it  being  rapidly  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  other  New  England  States,  thence  via  New 
York  into  nearly  all  the  other  Northern  States  of  the  Union; 
and  this  was  mostly  accomplished  before  the  worst  features 
of  the  “  district  system  ”  had  been  demonstrated  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  or  known  outside  of  that  State.  This  rapid  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  other  States,  therefore,  of  the  Massachusetts 
‘‘  district  system  ”  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  marked 
the  extreme  limit  of  decentralization  in  American  educa¬ 
tional  administration.  The  latter  half  of  the  century,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  witnessing  a  very  general  undoing  of  this 
faulty  early  administrative  development.  • 

What,  then,  to  be  more  definite,  is  the  “  district  system,” 
and  what  are  its  attendant  disadvantages  and  evils?  This 
is  a  term  applied  to  a  system  under  which  a  State  becomes 
divided  into  nearly  or  quite  as  many  units  of  school  govern¬ 
ment  as  there  are  individual  schools  to  be  governed,  except 
in  cities  and  incorporated  towns,  where  all  the  public  schools 
of  the  community  are  generally  under  one  management. 
Each  district  has  its  separate  body  of  officials,  intrusted  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the  management  of  its  school 
affairs.  These  officials  are  generally  elected  by  the  voters 
of  their  respective  districts,  for  terms  varying  in  different 
States  from  one  to  four  years.  Their  duties  in  the  various 
States  are  quite  similar,  viz.,  the  levying  of  local  school  taxes 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  same,  the  employment  of 
teachers,  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  schoolhouses  and 
other  school  property,  the  selection  of  text-books  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  courses  of  study,  and  the  general  supervision  of  the 
school  or  schools  of  the  district.  The  mere  definition  of 
the  system  condemns  it,  but  some  of  the  evils  should  be 
briefly  elucidated. 

(i)  It  fosters  a  very  narrow  provincialism  and  is  fatal  to 
a  broad  and  generous  public  spirit  in  school  administration. 
The  constituencies  of  the  district  officials  are  generally  so 
small  as  to  represent  little  more  than  individual  caprices 
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and  prejudices  instead  of  real  public  sentiment  or  policy. 
The  parsimony  of  the  typical  school  director  has  long  since 
become  proverbial,  and  this  panders  to  private  selfishness. 
Average  public  sentiment  has  no  real  opportunity  for  vigor¬ 
ous  action  when  the  township  is  split  up  into  ten  or  twenty 
infinitesimal  units.  This  e.xtreme  localization  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  therefore,  inevitably  tends  to  breed  official  incapac¬ 
ity  and  irresponsibility,  and  school  offices  are  very  apt  to 
become  mere  perquisites,  used  solely  for  selfish  personal  ends. 

(2)  The  “  district  system  ”  is  much  more  expensive  in 
proportion  to  what  it  accomplishes  than  a  more  centralized 
system.  By  means  of  it  hundreds  of  schools  in  every  State 
in  which  it  exists  are  kept  in  operation  which  really  ought 
to  be  abandoned.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  schools  in  a  State  in  which  the 
average  attendance  is  less  than  ten  pupils,  and  instances  are 
on  record  where  schools  have  been  held  the  full  period  for  the 
solitary  benefit  of  one  scholar. 

(3)  This  system  enormously  increases  the  number  of 
school  officials  and  the  number  of  school  elections;  and  we 
must  remember  that  no  class  of  elections  begets  more  feuds 
and  animosities  than  these  petty  school  elections. 

(4)  It  occasions  glaring  and  unjust  inequalities  in,  school 
taxation  and  school  privileges.  The  poorer  districts  are  left 
to  shift  for  themselves,  and  this  gives  rise  to  shockingly 
meager  school  privileges  in  many  cases.  In  almost  any 
county  or  town  in  any  State  where  the  “  district  system  ” 
exists,  there  are  some  districts  in  which  school  is  held  only 
just  long  enough  to  draw  the  State  money.  It  is  frequently 
the  case  that  within  the  very  same  town  one  child  can 
attend  school  only  twelve  weeks  in  the  year,  while  another 
in  a  different  district  can  attend  thirty-six  weeks.  Further¬ 
more,  in  one  district  children  are  well  taught;  in  another 
near  by  they  are  grievously  mistaught;  in  one  district  they 
can  sit  in  cheerful  and  healthful  schoolrooms  and  have  the 
advantages  of  good  libraries  and  apparatus;  in  another  just 
the  reverse  is  true. 
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(5)  This  system  does  not  admit  of  any  continuous  and 
steady  school  policy.  School  committees  are  generally 
chosen  for  short  periods  and  the  changes  of  teachers  are 
correspondingly  frequent  and  haphazard.  Furthermore,  the 
committees  are  seldom  elected  because  of  their  fitness  or 
familiarity  with  present  educational  needs,  but  are  in  fact 
generally  conspicuously  unfit.  The  result  is  that  school 
policy  is  spasmodic  and  continuity  is  lost  in  the  maelstrom  of 
petty  district  politics. 

That  these  weaknesses  and  defects  of  the  extremely  decen¬ 
tralized  “  district  system  ”  are  now  generally  recognized  and 
discussed,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  recent  school  reports 
of  many  States  frequently  refer  to  them  and  condemn  them. 
And  these  defects  are  also  being  checked  and  overcome. 
Even  in  Massachusetts,  the  State  where  the  system  origi¬ 
nated,  attempts  were  made  at  an  early  date  to  check  and 
regulate  its  evil  tendencies.  It  was  not  long  before  the  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  of  this  State  gave  over  trying  to  regulate  the 
system  and  began  to  work  for  its  abolition.  For  many  years, 
in  many  places,  its  abolition  was  stoutly  opposed  as  the  enter¬ 
ing  wedge  to  centralization  and  despotism,  and  for  long  the 
backwoods  orators  pathetically  and  eloquently  appealed  to 
the  memories  of  the  Revolutionary  heroes  in  its  defense, 
but  all  their  warnings  and  pleadings  did  not  avail  to  keep 
this  anomalous  administrative  monstrosity  alive.  In  1882 
the  district  system  ”  was  finally  and  summarily  abolished. 
In  other  States  also  the  question  of  abolishing  the 
system  has  been  almost  constantly  agitated  for  over 
half  a  century.  As  a  result,  at  least  twenty-four  States 
have  already  abolished  the  system  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  bills  looking  to  this  end  have  been  introduced  into 
quite  a  number  of  other  States  during  the  present  decade. 
The  “  district  system  ”  is  evidently  doomed,  and  its  down¬ 
fall  is  one  of  the  hopeful  and  salutary  tendencies  of  the  time. 

William  Clarence  Webster 

Columbia  University, 

New  York 

(To  be  concluded') 
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SOME  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CHILD-STUDY  ‘ 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  wonder  that  in  the  passing  of  a 
decade  or  so  the  child-study  movement  should  have  pene¬ 
trated  so  deeply  into  the  very  heart  of  our  educational  and 
social  life.  Probably  no  considerable  body  of  teachers  could 
gather  together  anywhere  in  our  country  in  these  days  with¬ 
out  devoting  much  of  their  time  and  energy  to  a  discussion 
of  the  results  of  modern  child-study,  and  their  bearing  upon 
the  problems  of  teaching.  The  great  enthusiasm  mani¬ 
fested  in  this  new  subject  by  teachers,  and  laymen  as  well, 
during  the  conventions  of  the  Child-Study  Congress  at 
Chicago  and  the  National  Educational  Association  meeting 
at  Bufifalo  seems  but  typical  of  the  feeling  developing  everv- 
where,  and  expressing  itself  in  the  organization  of  special 
societies  and  associations,  the  publication  of  child-study 
numbers  of  educational  journals,  and  in  other  signitirant 
ways.  Those  who  are  charged  with  the  training  of  child¬ 
hood,  either  in  the  home  or  in  the  school,  are  apparently 
becoming  conscious  of  a  great  need  of  more  definite  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  concerning  child-nature  which  may  serve  as 
a  guide  in  the  process  of  training,  and  they  are  searcmng 
with  eager  eyes  in  all  directions  now  for  any  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  give  them  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  and 
ways  of  child-life.  It  is  not  strange  that  with  the  great 
wealth  of  inductive  knowledge  which  is  being  amassed  m 
every  other  field  of  learning,  we  should  thus  appreciate  the 
need  of  more  extensive  and  accurate  data  concerning  the 

'  The  child  and  childhood  in  folk-thouf^ht — By  Alexander  Francis  Chamberlain, 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896.  464  p.  $3.00.  Child 
observations.  First  Series  :  Imitation  and  Allied  Activities — Edited  by  Ellen  M. 
Haskell,  with  an  Introduction  by  E.  H.  Russell,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Worcester,  Mass.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1896.  298  p.  $1.00. 
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growth  and  development  of  human  beings;  and  as  we  gradu¬ 
ally  change  our  view-point  of  the  world  from  metaphysics 
to  induction  we  shall  doubtless  find  greater  and  greater  need 
of  other  authority  and  counsel  than  custom  in  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  children  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  school. 

It  is  universally  as  well  as  gratefully  acknowledged  that 
the  leadership  in  this  inductive  study  of  child-nature  right¬ 
fully  belongs  to  Clark  University.  This  institution  has  thus 
far  produced  much,  doubtless  most,  of  what  is  authorita¬ 
tive  and  valuable  in  inductive  child-study,  gathering  together 
as  it  has  during  the  past  ten  years  a  vast  amount  of  scientific 
material  upon  many  large  and  important  topics  connected 
with  the  development  of  children.  The  bulk  of  its  investi¬ 
gations  has  been  of  a  purely  experimental  character  wherein 
the  most  accurate  and  delicate  psychological  apparatus 
could  be  employed,  or  where  the  testimony  of  a  great  mass 
01  data,  gathered  by  thousands  of  observers  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  or  by  the  suggestion  of  an  expert,  could  be  inductively 
gained.  Chaml>erlain’s  Child  and  childhood  in  folk-thoughty 
however,  sets  forth  the  results  of  studies  entirely  different 
from  most  of  those  which  have  been  carried  on  at  Clark,  but 
yet  none  the  less  scientific  or  valuable.  One  is  impressed  at 
the  outset  with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  the  author 
has  undertaken,  for  he  has  attempted  no  less  a  task  than  to 
search  in  detail  into  the  lives  and  customs  of  all  the  primitive 
peoples  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  past  and  present,  to  discover 
what  they  thought  about  childhood  and  parenthood,  and 
how  they  treated  children.  As  he  says  himself  his  “  labora¬ 
tory  of  research  has  been  the  whole  wide  world,  the  exoeri- 
menters  and  recorders  the  primitive  peoples  of  all  races  and 
all  centuries — fathers  and  mothers  whom  the  wonderland  of 
oarenthood  encompassed  and  entranced;  the  subjects,  the 
children  of  all  the  generations  of  mankind.”  Although  he 
has  had  access  to  such  works  as  those  of  Dr.  Floss  upon 
childhood  and  parenthood  among  primitive  peoples,  yet 
these  have  not  been  numerous;  but  such  as  they  are  he  has 
gone  quite  beyond  them  in  collecting  material  indicating 
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what  different  tribes  and  ages  thought  about  children,  how 
they  dealt  with  them,  what  they  taught  to  as  well  as  learned 
from  them,  what  terrible  superstitions  concerning  early 
childhood  all  savage  races  have  held,  and  other  matters  of 
this  kind. 

It  seems  difficult  to  properly  characterize  this  book  in  a 
few  sentences.  It  may  be  rightfully  said,  however,  that  it  is 
essentially  a  book  treating  of  anthropology  rather  than  of 
child-study,  as  this  term  is  now  commonly  understood.  It 
does  not  aim  to  describe  the  real  nature  of  childhood  in  any 
stage  of  development;  it  sets  forth  no  theories  concerning 
normal  child-growth  that  may  be  suggestive  to  parent  or 
teacher.  The  records  left  to  us  of  the  most  barbaric, 
benighted,  and  primitive  peoples  concerning  any  subject 
are  usually  of  the  character  of  superstitions  of  one  form  or 
another,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  set  down  in  this  book,  relating  as  it  does  to  the 
efforts  of  the  savage  mind  to  explain  the  mysteries  sur¬ 
rounding  the  phenomena  of  the  birth  of  children  and  the 
manifestations  of  their  early  life;  and  these  superstitions 
are  not  calculated  to  be  of  great  practical  utility  in  modern 
Hfe,  although  they  may  be  of  much  speculative  interest. 
Ur.  Chamberlain  has  not  confined  his  researches  entirely  to 
savage  peoples,  however,  although  the  narration  of  their 
beliefs  and  practices  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the  book. 
An  exception,  to  cite  but  one,  is  the  chapter  upon  the  Christ 
Child,  where  the  legends  and  superstitions  of  people  in 
modern  civilization  concerning  him  are  presented. 

.^fter  discussing  briefly  the  subject  of  child-study  the 
author  deals  with  the  lore  of  motherhood  and  fatherhood  in 
the  following  three  chapters,  showing  how  parenthood  has 
been  most  highly  respected  and  regarded  among  all  peoples 
oi  all  times,  although  the  mother  has  usually  been  the  one  to 
whom  special  reverence  has  been  given.  The  investing  of 
natural  objects  with  the  conceptions  of  father  and  mother 
by  early  peoples  is  very  interesting,  as  is  shown  in  the  terms 
mother-earth,  mother-mountain,  mother-dawn,  mother- 
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moon,  father-sun,  father-fire,  father-river,  and  so  on.  Our 
own  language  preserves  traces  of  this  personification  as  when 
we  call  the  Mississippi  the  “  Father  of  Waters,”  when  we 
speak  of  “  Mother  Nature,”  and  in  Macaulay’s  ”  O  Tiber, 
Father  Tiber.”  The  various  words  and  signs  for  child  in 
different  languages  and  dialects  are  exceedingly  suggestive 
and  are  given  in  this  book  with  much  fullness.  There  is  a 
chapter  devoted  to  laboratory  treatment  of  the  child  by 
savage  peoples  in  measuring,  weighing,  and  testing  for  phys¬ 
ical  conditions  and  efficiency,  but  the  modern  student 
would  not  find  much  that  would  be  of  help  to  him  in  his 
work  to-day,  although  he  would  doubtless  be  greatly 
interested  in  reading  how  these  poor  ignorant  creatures 
detected  whether  their  children  were  normal  or  otherwise, 
whether  they  were  in  a  state  of  health,  how  they  put  them 
to  sleep,  and  so  on.  The  chapters  dealing  with  Affection 
for  Children,  the  Golden  Age  of  Childhood,  and  Children 
and  the  Plant  and  Animal  World,  show  in  the  main  a  bright 
side  of  child-life  in  these  savage  homes. 

Other  chapters  treat  of  the  Child  as  a  Member  and 
Builder  of  Society;  as  Linguist,  in  which  he  is  shown  to 
ofttimes  be  an  inventor  of  a  language  of  his  own;  as  Actor 
and  Inventor;  as  Poet  and  Musician;  as  Teacher  and  Wise¬ 
acre;  as  Judge;  as  Oracle  Keeper  and  Oracle  Interpreter; 
as  Weather  Maker;  as  Healer  and  Physician;  as  Shaman 
and  Priest;  as  Hero  and  Adventurer;  and  as  Fetich  and 
Divinity.  The  chapter  upon  Children’s  Food  makes  one 
wonder  how  the  race  has  survived  at  all.  These  children  of 
nature  in  all  times  must  have  had  a  vigor  of  constitution 
wholly  foreign  to  people  of  modern  civilization.  Chapters 
giving  proverbs,  sayings,  etc.,  about  parenthood;  about 
mother  and  child,  and  father  and  child;  and  about  childhood, 
youth,  and  age  are  of  marked  value,  and  will  be  a  delight  to 
all  who  are  interested  to  know  what  civilized  as  well  as 
savage  peoples  have  thought  of  parenthood  and  childhood. 
The  very  complete  bibliography  and  index  make  the  book  of 
inestimable  worth  to  all  students  in  this  special  field  of 
investigation. 
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Dr.  Chamberlain  without  doubt  designed  this  volume  for 
the  specialist  rather  than  for  the  general  reader,  particularly 
the  reader  who  would  expect  to  derive  much  from  it  that 
could  be  put  to  practical  use  in  the  training  of  children. 
The  teacher  who  is  seeking  to  know  more  about  child-nature 
in  order  that  she  may  deal  with  it  wisely  in  the  classroom 
will  find  very  little  here  that  will  be  of  service  to  her. 
What  primitive  peoples  thought  about  children  may 
interest  her  but  cannot  help  her,  unless  indeed  it  may  by 
contrast  inspire  her  with  more  of  content  and  satisfaction 
that  she  lives  in  this  epoch  of  the  evolution  of  the  race.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  the  intuitive  beliefs  of  the  race  upon 
any  subject  have  real  scientific  worth;  but  if  this  be  ever  true 
it  is  certainly  not  so  in  this  special  instance,  thinking  of  the 
race  in  its  most  elementary  stages  of  development.  The 
practices  of  savage  tribes  in  dealing  with  children  have  prac¬ 
tically,  if  not  absolutely,  nothing  of  value  to  offer  the  teacher 
in  these  times  who  needs  to  know  what  the  laws  of  normal 
child-growth  are  in  order  that  she  may  choose  the  material 
of  training  in  the  classroom  wisely,  and  also  that  she  may 
know  how  to  employ  it  most  judiciously  and  skillfully.  Dr. 
Chamberlain’s  book  does  not  pretend  to  cover  this  field  at 
all;  its  interest  is  a  speculative  one  principally,  and  as  such 
it  accomplishes  its  purpose  admirably.  To  the  parent  and 
teacher  with  a  special  taste  for  things  anthropological  and 
philological,  it  will  be  enjoyable  reading;  but  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  always  be  of  greatest  service  to  those  specialists  who 
spend  their  lives  delving  into  the  very  beginnings  of  the 
experiences  of  the  race. 

The  soil  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  seems  to  be  well  suited  to 
the  nurture  of  child-study;  for,  in  addition  to  what  Clark 
University  is  doing,  the  Normal  School  at  that  place,  under 
the  principalship  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Russell,  has  been  widely 
known  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  to  be  collecting  a  great 
amount  of  data  upon  all  phases  of  child-activity.  It  is  for¬ 
tunate,  perhaps,  that  the  method  of  study  in  this  school  is 
so  entirely  different  from  that  pursued  by  its  neighbor;  for 
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while  at  Clark  an  effort  is  made  to  reduce  studies  to  the 
simplest  form,  so  that  all  the  conditions  of  experimentation 
may  be  taken  account  of  and  error  eliminated  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  only  plan  at  the  Normal  School  is  to  observe  and 
record  everything  seen  or  heard  of  children’s  activities  with¬ 
out  concern  as  to  the  observations  bearing  upon  any  special 
problem  that  the  observer  may  have  in  mind.  It  might  be 
just  to  say  that  child-study  at  the  Worcester  Normal  is 
really  methodless,  thinking  of  it  in  connection  with  the  work 
in  other  places.  The  purpose — to  restate — is  simply  to 
observe  and  record,  and  the  observer  must  not  put  any  inter¬ 
pretation  upon  what  she  finds.  If  interpretations  and 
generalizations  are  to  be  made  at  all  they  must  be  left  to  the 
specialist,  who  will  collate  the  results  of  a  great  many  indi¬ 
vidual  workers,  thus  discovering  whether  certain  phenomena 
are  seen  running  through  them  all,  indicating  the  existence 
of  laws. 

This  sort  of  child-study  has  been  going  on  at  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Normal  School  for  a  number  of  years,  with  the  result  that 
a  vast  amount  of  material  of  every  sort  has  been  gathered 
together.  Promises  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  that 
this  material  would  be  worked  over  and  the  results  made 
public;  and  everyone  interested  has  been  looking  forward 
with  anticipations  to  the  appearance  of  books  like  the  one 
upon  Imitation  and  allied  activities  just  published.  As 
might  be  inferred,  this  book  is  entirely  different  in  purpose 
and  character  from  Dr.  Chamberlain’s.  Twelve  hundred 
and  seven  observations  upon  children  are  presented,  all 
showing  the  tendency  of  children  from  two  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  to  reproduce  in  their  plays  the  actions  and  character¬ 
istics  of  the  people  and  things  in  their  environment.  The 
observations  are  narrated  in  the  most  simple,  direct,  and 
scientific  manner — scientific  in  the  sense  that  they  simply 
state  facts  and  conditions  without  interpretation  of  any 
kind.  As  one  reads  the  observations  he  is  impressed  that 
they  must  have  been  made  upon  average  normal  children, 
for  there  is  nothing  unusual  or  extraordinary  about  them  in 
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any  way.  They  seem  to  be  faithful  pictures  of  a  part, 
doubtless  a  large  part,  of  natural  child-life. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  seems  to  be  to  awaken  a  direct 
interest  in  children  on  the  part  of  those  who  shall  peruse  its 
pages,  although  it  is  probably  hoped  for  it  that  it  may  inci¬ 
dentally  contribute  something  to  a  science  of  child-nature. 
Doubtless  some  will  say  that  it  is  poorly  adapted  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  aim,  since  it  presents  little  that  is  not  already 
within  the  experience  of  every  person  who  has  ever  asso¬ 
ciated  with  children.  But  this  would  certainly  be  an  unjust 
criticism  if  it  were  ever  made,  for  the  reason  thai^  while  it 
may  be  true  that  all  teachers  have  had  constantly  within 
their  environment  such  exhibitions  of  children’s  ways  as  are 
set  forth  in  this  book,  still  they  have  not  really  become  a 
part  of  their  experiences  because  they  have  not  been  made 
eye-  and  ear-minded  to  them.  One  might  as  well  say  that 
he  knows  all  of  astronomy  because  wherever  he  may  have 
chanced  to  dwell  he  has  always  been  in  view  of  sky  and  stars; 
or  that  he  understands  botany  because  he  has  always  had 
flowers  and  grasses  at  his  feet.  The  error  in  such  argument 
is  due  to  the  failure  to  realize  that  what  we  apprehend  of  the 
things  about  us  depends  upon  how  our  eyes  and  ears  have 
been  attuned  to  see  and  hear  them.  So  in  reading  these 
observations,  most  parents  and  teachers  will  have  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  imitation  and  imagination  impressed  upon  their 
minds  as  in  all  likelihood  they  have  never  before  experi¬ 
enced.  What  Principal  Russell  says  in  his  Introduction, 
then,  is  indeed  appropriate,  that  “  it  is  hoped,  by  the  irre¬ 
sistible  atti^activeness  there  is  in  these  little  narratives,  to 
beguile  the  sympathetic  reader  into  bathing  and  saturating 
his  mind  with  them,  so  that  he  may  come  to  realize  as  never 
before  what  a  world  of  imitation  even  ordinary  children  live 
in,  and  may  never  after  be  able  to  look  with  the  common 
indifference  upon  this  most  significant  and  charming  phase 
of  child-life.” 

While  it  is  disclaimed  for  this  book  by  its  authors  that  it 
is  published  with  the  hope  to  make  any  contributions  to  a 
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science  of  child-nature,  still  its  contents  surely  have  some 
scientific  value.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  the  making  of 
the  records  the  requirements  of  exact  inductive  science  have 
not  been  fully  complied  with,  in  that  the  time  and  place  of 
making,  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  made,  the 
antecedent  experiences  of  the  children  upon  whom  they 
were  made,  and  similar  data  do  not  appear.  An  inductive 
scientist,  accustomed  to  work  with  apparatus  where  all 
accompanying  and  environing  conditions  are  carefully  noted 
as  constituting  part  of  the  phenomenon  being  studied,  might 
not  at  first  attach  much  value  to  these  records;  but  never¬ 
theless,  when  we  have  such  a  large  amount  of  data  showing 
the  imitative  activities  of  children,  we  are  entitled  to  say, 
whether  we  have  noted  all  accompanying  conditions  or  not, 
that  children  busy  themselves  greatly  in  copying  those  about 
them,  and  are  most  fertile  in  their  resources  thereunto.  We 
can  also  observe  changes  in  the  imitative  activity  from  year 
to  year  in  a  child’s  life;  and  if  we  can  go  no  further,  still  this 
is  no  small  distance  for  the  average  individual. 

But  the  book  is  mainly  of  practical  value  for  teachers  and 
parents.  It  will- serve  to  drive  home  the  great  truth  that 
children  are  everlastingly  patterning  after  the  manners  and 
habits,  the  tone  of  voice,  and  all  the  other  characteristics  of 
the  people  and  even  the  things  in  their  environment.  Of 
course  it  has  long  been  said  that  one  is  like  the  company  he 
keeps — that  through  imitation  we  take  on  the  peculiarities 
of  those  around  us;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  practice  we 
have  failed  in  a  large  measure  to  put  our  beliefs  into  opera¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  parents  have  been  especially  faulty  in  this 
respect.  The  following  observation  upon  a  little  child  five 
years  of  age,  which  is  typical  of  many  others  given  in  the 
book,  indicates  a  kind  of  home  environment  that  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  unfortunate  because  it  is  so  common:  “  Della  played 
house  with  a  smaller  child.  The  house  was  a  large  mat 
spread  in  the  yard.  On  one  end  was  a  box,  surrounded  by 
four  sticks  laid  in  the  form  of  a  square.  On  the  box  were 
bits  of  broken  glass  and  crockery  arranged  as  on  a  table. 
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This  was  the  kitchen.  Outside  this  was  the  parlor,  Della, 
seated  in  her  rocking-chair,  was  rocking  her  doll,  singing 
and  giving  orders  to  the  other  child,  who  was  busying  her¬ 
self  with  the  dishes.  1  heard  Della  say,  ‘  Oh,  dear!  I  want 
to  go  to  that  concert  to-night,  and  I  don’t  see  how  I  can, 
with  seven  children  to  take  care  of.  I  never  saw  such  a 
man  as  my  husband  is,  anyway.  He  isn’t  like  any  other 
man.  He  might  take  care  of  the  baby  once  in  a  while  any¬ 
way,  I  should  think.  Will  you  go  with  me,  if  I  go?  ’  They 
played  this  about  an  hour.”  ^ 

We  ought  to  have  many  more  books  upon  the  subject  of 
imitation.  The  writer  has  a  feeling  that  in  the  formation  of 
a  child’s  personality  heredity  has  been  given  too  prominent 
a  place  by  all  sorts  of  theorists,  with  the  result  that  the  shap¬ 
ing  influence  of  environment  has  been  too  little  appreciated. 
We  have  books  giving  instances  galore  of  where  mental  as 
well  as  physical  characteristics  have  been  inherited;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  write 
books  showing  how  individuals  have  adopted  the  personal 
characteristics  of  mind  and  body  of  those  with  whom  they 
have  been  most  in  contact  in  childhood.  Because  we  can 
point  to  children  who  possess  characteristics  like  their  par¬ 
ents  or  other  ancestors,  there  is  no  more  evidence  a  priori 
that  they  have  inherited  them  than  that  they  have  imbibed 
them  through  imitation.  One  cannot  read  these  records 
without  feeling  that  the  child  gets  the  models  which  direct 
his  inborn  impulse  to  act  from  his  environment ;  and  it  seems 
reasonable  that  the  kinds  of  acts  that  are  constantly  pre¬ 
sented  for  imitation  are  the  ones  that  will  become  fixed 
through  repetition  in  the  nature  of  the  imitator  and  so 
determine  his  individuality.  But  regardless  of  the  virtue  of 
such  argument,  this  book  should  serve,  at  all  events,  to 
impress  upon  those  who  read  it  the  necessity  for  making  the 
environment  of  children  the  best  possible. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Principal  Russell,  wherein  he  gives  some  excellent 

•  Child  observations,  p.  79. 
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interpretations  of  the  data  presented  in  the  records, 
together  with  a  fine  essay  upon  child-study  in  general.  Like 
most  introductions  it  should  have  come  at  the  close  rather 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  book;  and  it  is  suggested  that 
readers  postpone  its  perusal  until  after  the  observations  have 
been  gone  through  with.  While  one  must  heartily  indorse 
most  that  Mr.  Russell  has  said,  and  be  greatly  delighted  with 
it  all,  still  one  wonders  why  he  should  so  stoutly  maintain 
that  we  ought  not  to  generalize  from  our  observations  upon 
children  when  that  is  the  very  thing  he  himself  does  so  skill¬ 
fully  in  this  book.  It  is  a  fundamental  article  in  the  child- 
study  creed  of  the  Worcester  Normal  School,  as  it  is  of  some 
other  people  in  these  days,  that  we  should  go  on  observing 
children  for  a  century  or  two  without  any  attempt  to  derive 
practical  guiding  generalizations  from  our  studies;  but  it  is 
significant  that  those  who  hold  to  this  theory  never  follow 
it  in  practice.  It  is  well  to  remember,  while  we  are  observ¬ 
ing  our  children  with  no  purpose  to  interpret  what  we  find, 
that  the  process  of  training  in  the  home  and  in  the  school  is 
going  on,  and  expediency  demands  that  as  soon  as  we  get 
a  fact  which  may  be  of  use  we  should  immediately  apply  it. 
This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  we  should  be  carried 
about  hither  and  thither  by  every  breeze  that  blows,  as  some 
scientists,  with  their  eyes  altogether  upon  the  laws  they  are 
to  derive  rather  than  upon  the  children  that  are  now  being 
trained,  sometimes  seem  to  think. 

Many  persons  will  disagree  with  Professor  Russell  on 
another  point — that  a  science  of  child-study  must  be  elabo¬ 
rated  independent  of  the  psychologist.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  methoas  of  the  old  psychology  are  not  proper 
for  the  inductive  study  of  child-nature;  and  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  also  true  that  one  whose  mind  is  full  of  logical,  meta¬ 
physical  psychology  is  not  the  most  competent  person  in  the 
world  to  discover  what  is  natural  and  normal  in  child- 
development.  But  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  there  is  such  a  pro¬ 
found  difference  between  the  child  mind  and  the  adult  mind 
as  Principal  Russell  seems  to  think.  Of  course  there  is  a  dif- 
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ference,  but  is  it  not  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind?  By  the 
way,  it  is  remarkable  how  those  who  declare  we  know  so 
little  about  children  are  so  ready  in  saying  just  how  the 
child  differs  from  the  adult.  To  see  a  difference  and  to 
enter  into  detail  in  its  description  involves  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  objects  compared;  which  fact,  considering  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  children,  ought  to  make 
us  less  positive  about  there  being  such  a  vast  gulf  between 
the  child  and  adult  mind.  It  is  to  be  questioned  also  if  one 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  mind  is  the  best  fitted  to  observe 
children.  There  must  probably  be  some  sort  of  balance 
struck  between  having  a  mind  full  of  settled  principles  and 
having  one  with  no  principles  at  all.  Psychology  ought,  at 
least  in  a  measure,  to  set  the  problems  for  child-study — to 
outline  the  field  of  work;  and  it  seems  necessary  also  that  it 
should  furnish  some  apperceptive  background  for  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  mental  phenomena  in  the  child.  If  it  were  true 
that  a  person  without  any  knowledge  of  psychology  could 
see  all  the  manifestations  of  the  child  mind  and  record  them, 
perhaps  this  would  be  the  best  way  to  proceed,  but  in  all 
probability  this  is  not  the  case. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book  will  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  a  great  many  teachers  and  parents,  for  everyone 
who  has  to  do  with  children  will  be  benefited  by  reading  it. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  other  books  presenting  the 
records  upon  other  phases  of  child-activity  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  Worcester  school  soon. 

M.  V.  O’Shea 

School  of  Pf.dagogy, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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COURSES  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS,  (,1) 

In  a  contribution  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Citizen'  I 
attempted  to  give  an  answer,  in  precise  and  yet  untechnical 
language,  to  the  question  so  often  put  to  instructors  of 
psychology,  viz. :  "  What  ought  the  teacher  to  know  of 
psychology?  ” 

Another  question  frequently  follows  close  upon  this, 
“  How  can  the  teacher  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  psy¬ 
chology  as  will  be  of  service  in  his  or  her  professional 
work?  ”  This  question  would  hardly  be  asked  did  the 
instruction  in  psychology  offered  by  normal  schools  and 
other  training  schools  for  teachers  fairly  represent  the 
modern  science  in  extent  and  point  of  view,  and  were  it 
imparted  by  methods  sufficiently  effective  to  make  a  lasting 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  being  prepared  in  such  institutions  for  their  pro¬ 
fessional  career.  Teachers  who  have  already  seen  active 
service  ought  rather  to  be  seeking  opportunities  for 
advanced  or  special  work  than  to  be  inquiring  for  intro¬ 
ductory  courses  in  the  science  whose  principles  are  the  basis 
of  pedagogical  practice.  A  hopeful  change  in  the  direction 
of  more  satisfactory  preparation  in  psychology  is  already 
manifesting  itself.  It  would  appear,  from  many  indications, 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  thorough  courses,  extending 
over  a  period  of  at  least  two  years,  will  form  a  part  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  normal 
schools  that  merit  rank  among  the  leading  institutions  for 
the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

It  may  be  of  service  at  the  present  time,  when  the  subject- 
matter  of  modern  psychology  and  its  practical  value  to  the 
*  “  The  teaching  of  psychology  to  teachers,”  in  the  Citizen,  July,  1896. 
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teacher  are  just  beginning  to  be  understood  and  appreciated, 
to  have  for  suggestion  and  discussion  a  clear  statement,  as 
devoid  of  technicalities  as  precision  of  exposition  will  per¬ 
mit,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  in  psychology 
which  should  form  a  part  of  every  teacher’s  professional 
preparation.  With  this  thought  in  mind  I  have  endeavored 
to  prepare  a  descriptive  sketch  of  the  content  of  a  normal- 
school  course  in  psychology,  accompanied  by  an  account  of 
the  methods  and  materials  of  instruction  best  adapted  to  its 
proper  conduction  and  by  a  partial  citation  of  text-books 
and  works  of  reference  that  instructors  of  psychology  in 
normal  schools,  and  possibly  the  students  also,  ought  to  have 
within  easy  reach  for  ready  consultation.  To  this  I  shall 
add  an  outline  of  the  courses  now  offered  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Normal  School,  which  are  modeled  upon  the  general 
plan  suggested  in  this  article.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few 
suggestions  to  teachers  and  others  who  would  acquire  a 
reading  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  psychology, 
but  who  lack  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  work  to  guide 
themselves  amid  the  mazes  of  its  literature.  While  I  shall 
strive  to  make  my  treatment  of  the  subject  as  direct  and 
practical  as  possible,  I  cannot  avoid  using  terms,  in  dealing 
with  the  details  of  a  course,  that  may  seem  technical  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  phraseology  and  subject-matter  of 
psychology. 

The  plan  of  instruction,  as  here  suggested,  proposes  to 
present  the  entire  work  in  psychology  in  four  courses  that 
are  discriminated  by  differences  in  subject-matter,  but  which 
yet  furnish  a  continuous  and  progressive  development.  It 
is  intended  that  an  equal  amount  of  time  be  devoted  to  each 
of  the  four  constituent  courses.  If  the  work  in  psy¬ 
chology  occupies  two  years,  as  it  must  if  the  student  is  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  psychological  training  for  his  profes¬ 
sional  career,  these  will  be  half-year  courses.  Although  it  is 
important  to  preserve  a  considerable  amount  of  unity  in  the 
work  in  psychology  as  a  whole,  and  care  should  therefore  be 
taken  to  indicate  the  logical  thread  passing  through  the  sue- 
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cession  of  courses  from  beginning  to  end,  still,  more  interest 
and  enthusiasm  is  aroused  by  marking  off,  when  the  subject- 
matter  permits,  one  course  as  a  unit  distinctly  from  others. 
The  student  is  helped  to  a  better  grasp  of  the  subject  and 
avoids  shipwreck  among  details  by  keeping  the  single  course 
as  a  unit  in  mind.  As  the  courses  are  not  too  long,  there 
is  also  a  gain  from  the  satisfaction  and  increased  interest  that 
come  in  passing  from  one  subject  to  another. 

Course  I— The  Mind  and  the  Body 

The  student  who  is  to  become  a  teacher  needs  first  of  all 
to  have  impressed  upon  him,  perhaps  through  the  medium 
of  introductory  lectures,  that  the  object  of  psychology  is  to 
learn  what  human  beings  are  like.  He  should  learn  that 
psychology  is  studying  him,  his  neighbor  sitting  beside  him, 
the  men  and  women  that  he  meets  upon  the  street,  the 
infant  in  arms,  the  child  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the  boy  or 
girl  growing  in  mental  and  physical  power  throughout  the 
successive  years  of  school  life.  Hence  psychology  will  be 
shown  to  be  one  of  the  sciences  of  life,  and  human  psychology 
the  most  important  of  the  sciences  that  concern  themselves 
with  man’s  nature  and  powers.  The  student  may  be  shown 
that  the  human  being  can  be  studied  from  different  points  of 
view.  He  could  examine,  for  example,  the  relations  of 
the  bones  of  the  arm  as  a  mechanical  instrument  for 
exerting  force  or  the  arch  of  the  foot  as  a  contriv¬ 
ance  for  supporting  weight,  and  this  would  be  physics. 
Or  he  could  study  the  stature  of  men,  or  the  relative 
length  of  arm  and  leg,  which  would  be  physical  anthro¬ 
pology.  He  might  examine  the  function  of  the  heart 
and  liver  and  lungs  and  engage  in  physiology,  or 
again  break  up  the  tissues  of  the  body  into  the  substances 
of  which  they  are  composed,  and  this  would  take  him  into 
chemistry.  But  if  he  examines  the  co-ordination  and  func¬ 
tion  of  the  muscles  over,  which  he  exercises  volitional  con¬ 
trol.  or  the  growth  of  muscular  power  from  year  to  year;  if 
he  investigates  the  functions  of  walking,  balancing,  grasp- 
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ing  with  the  hand,  or  the  delicate  co-ordinations  of  written 
and  vocal  speech;  if  he  examines  the  structures  and  function 
of  the  sense  organs;  if  he  considers  the  manifestations,  that 
others  give  through  their  bodily  movements  or  through 
conduct,  of  imagination  or  of  memory  or  of  character,  and 
even  if  he  observes  the  effect  of  mental  conditions  upon  the 
stomach  and  liver  and  heart,  upon  the  muscles  generally, 
or  the  converse  influence  of  these  upon  the  mind — then  he 
is  in  the  field  of  modern  psychology. 

Although  the  student  does  not  need  to  have  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  mental  and  the  physical  emphasized  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  existence  of  the  mind  and  of  matter  is 
called  in  question,  he  nevertheless  must  be  brought  to  see 
that  introspection,  or  the  observation  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  ideas  and  emotions,  gives  him  his  only  immediate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mind  and  mental  phenomena.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  must  be  told  that  introspection  has  a  reference  to 
conditions  beyond  his  mind,  and  that  psychology  will  serve 
him  only  as  it  aids  him  in  establishing  better  relations 
between  his  mental  powers  and  capacities  and  those  of  his 
body  and  its  physical  environment.  Of  what  use  to  him 
will  psychology  be  if  it  does  not  enable  him  to  interpret 
better  than  he  otherwise  would  the  significant  bodily  appear¬ 
ances  of  attention,  of  states  of  reverie,  of  passion,  of  affection, 
of  evil  disposition,  of  intelligence,  of  appreciation,  or  of  lying 
and  truth-telling?  But  if  the  mere  introspection  has  taught 
him  to  consider  his  own  mental  states  and  powers  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  physical  and  physiological  conditions,  the  better 
as  a  teacher  will  he  be  able  to  posit  the  existence  of  similar 
or  like  mental  conditions  in  children  whose  minds  he  can 
never  observe  as  he  observes  their  bodies. 

It  is  demanded — I  do  not  fear  to  use  so  strong  a  word  as 
this — that  the  metaphysical  point  of  view  which  questions 
the  existence  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  shall  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  treatment  of  psycho¬ 
logical  problems.  The  existence  of  mind  and  matter  and 
their  mutual  interrelation  are  to  be  assumed  by  the  teacher  of 
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psychology  as  it  will  be  by  the  students.  Furthermore,  the 
common-sense  notions  which  accept  the  possibility  of 
volitional  freedom,  though  on  some  occasions  admitting 
determination,  are  to  be  accepted  as  postulates  of  the  science 
of  psychology.  Neither  two  years  nor  fifty  will  bring 
students  or  teachers  to  a  settlement  of  these  questions,  if 
they  start  upon  the  highroad  of  philosophy.  Meanwhile  as 
teachers  they  must  work  and  do  for  themselves  as  well  as 
exert  an  intelligent  influence  upon  the  action  of  others;  for 
this  a  comprehension  is  required  not  of  philosophic  specu¬ 
lation,  but  of  the  mental  and  physical  conditions  of  human 
conduct.  Psychology  need  not  and  ought  not  to  disturb 
theological  or  philosophical  opinions  by  raising  metaphysical 
questions  which  are  not  its  immediate  concern. 

A  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  action  of  sense 
organs  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  muscles,  is  necessary 
to  form  correct  ideas  of  what  these  bodily  systems  are  capable 
of  performing  with  and  without  the  guidance  or  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  mind.  To  introduce  this  difficult  and  to  some 
students  tedious  study,  some  consideration  might  be  given 
to  the  concomitance,  that  is  being  more  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  every  year,  existing  between  mental  traits  and  out¬ 
ward  bodily  characteristics. 

He  should  gain  some  information  concerning  racial 
characteristics,  mental  and  physical,  so  as  to  be  led  to  reflect 
upon  the  presence  of  the  physical  as  an  indication  of  the 
existence  of  the  former.  Ought  an  Irish  boy  to  receive  the 
same  treatment  from  the  teacher  as  a  boy  of  German  stock? 
They  differ  as  much  in  imagination,  emotion,  and  intellectual 
capability  as  they  do  in  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  or  in  shape  of 
jaw  and  mouth.  Some  reference  to  the  physical  signs  of 
atavism  and  of  mental  and  moral  degeneration  might  be 
given;  the  pseudo-sciences  of  phrenology  and  palmistry 
might  be  employed  to  demonstrate  instances  of  overhasty 
and  overminute  correlation  of  mental  faculties  with  physical 
characteristics.  The  introduction  of  such  material  will  also 
serve  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  many  pupils  of  false  ideas  that 
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they  might  otherwise  carry  through  life.  Besides  this,  it  will 
give  them  food  for  individual  reflection  upon  the  crude  gen¬ 
eralizations  that  pass  current  as  truths  among  professional 
phrenologists  and  palmists,  and  enable  them  to  contrast  the 
phrenological  location  of  faculty  with  the  somewhat 
analogous  localization  of  centers  of  sensation  and  move¬ 
ment  in  the  brain.  In  these  days  of  hypnotic  wonders,  of 
telepathy  and  thought  transference,  of  mind  influence  and 
mind  cures,  and  of  voices  from  the  dead,  the  student  must 
be  put  into  the  possession  of  scientific  principles  and  acquire 
powers  of  thought  that  will  enable  him,  when  confronted  by 
the  startling  experiences  of  others,  to  accept  some,  to  reject 
some,  and  some  neither  to  accept  nor  reject. 

After  this  introduction  on  the  mental  and  physical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  human  being,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  lower 
animals,  should  follow  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  relation 
subsisting  between  mental  faculty  and  the  nervous  system. 
The  human  being  must  be  presented  as  an  organism  reacting- 
to  its  environment;  that  is,  making  movements  of  the  body 
in  response  to  or  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  objects  of  the 
physical  world  which  receive  technically,  because  they  pro¬ 
duce  such  reactions,  the  name  stimuli.  Thus  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil  or  the  winking  of  the  eye  when  a  ray  of 
bright  light  falls  upon  the  retina,  the  pulling  of  the  hand 
away  from  a  hot  stove,  the  start  of  the  whole  body  at 
the  sounding  bell  of  a  trolley  car,  or  even  the  calling  out  of 
one’s  name  in  response  to  a  question,  are  all  examples  of 
bodily  reaction  to  stimuli,  even  though,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  above  examples,  both  the  resultant  movement  and  the 
originating  stimulus  may  differ  widely  in  complexity.  It 
should  then  be  impressed  upon  the  student  that  the  chief 
indication  of  life  is  a  movement  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of 
the  living  organism.  In  consequence  of  this,  psychology 
as  one  of  the  sciences  of  life — viz.,  that  of  conscious  life — 
addresses  itself  primarily  to  the  study  of  movements.  As 
movements  are  brought  about  through  the  agency  of 
muscles,  something  should  next  be  given  on  their  structure 
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and  physiology.  A  movement  is  never  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
traction  of  a  single  muscle:  a  number  or  a  group  of  muscles 
is  always  necessary  to  produce  a  single  movement,  hence  the 
student  needs  to  be  made  aware  of  this  important  feature  in 
the  production  of  movement,  viz.,  the  high  degree  of  co¬ 
ordination  required  for  the  production  of  even  the  simplest 
movements.  In  leading  on  to  the  sense  organs  the 
student  should  be  made  to  see  that  most  reactions  are 
the  co-ordinating  muscular  response  to  a  stimulus  of 
the  environment  that  has  immediately  acted  upon  the 
body.  These  stimuli — light,  sound,  heat,  objects  touching, 
pressing  against,  or  pinching  the  skin,  substances  put  into 
the  mouth,  or  that  enter  the  nostrils — will  be  found  to 
act  in  most  cases  upon  specialized  organs,  the  sense  organs. 
The  general  structure  of  the  sense  organs  should  now  be 
given  so  as  to  demonstrate  that  the  essential  portion  of  all 
sense  organs  is  a  specialized  sensory  cell  or  group  of  cells; 
thus  the  retina  should  be  studied,  the  basilar  membrane  of 
the  cochlea  of  the  inner  ear,  the  ciliary  cells  in  the  vestibule 
and  in  the  ampullae  of  the  semicircular  canals,  the  olfactory 
cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  taste  cells  in 
the  various  papillae  of  the  tongue,  the  touch  corpuscles 
in  the  skin,  and  the  sensory  corpuscles  or  free  terminations 
of  sensory  fibers  in  muscles,  joints,  and  tendons,  and  in  the 
internal  organs  of  the  trunk. 

It  will  next  be  shown  that  these  organs,  muscles  on  the 
one  hand  and  sense  organs  on  the  other,  are  connected  with 
the  central  nervous  system,  the  cerebro-spinal  in  distinction 
from  the  sympathetic,  consisting  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  by  means  of  fibers,  motor  or  sensory  respectively.  This 
will  lead  on  to  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system,  the  stu¬ 
dent  being  made  familiar,  through  the  individual  examination 
of  models  and  charts,  and  possibly  also  through  the  dissect¬ 
ing  of  prepared  specimens,  with  the  general  topography  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  with  their  relations  to  the 
spinal  sensory  ganglia  and  to  the  fibers  which  ramify  from  the 
central  system  to  all  portions  of  the  periphery. 
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This  should  be  followed  by  a  study  of  reflex  movements. 
The  experiments  that  have  been  made  upon  the  frog  whose 
brain  has  been  destroyed  or  separated  from  the  spinal  cord 
should  be  described  in  order  to  bring  the  phenomena  of 
reflex  action  before  the  student,  care  being  taken  to  empha¬ 
size  the  characteristic  differences  that  subsist  between  the 
responsive  movements  of  the  intact  and  of  the  brainless  frog. 
This  study  will  show  that  very  complex  and  purposive  move¬ 
ments,  such  as  wiping  off  a  drop  of  acid  from  the  back,  can 
be  carried  out  by  the  frog  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  destroyed.  It  would  then  be  well  to  proceed 
to  a  study  of  more  complicated  reflexes;  first  in  order  may 
be  examined  the  movements  that  are  initiated  by  the  reflex 
centers  situated  in  the  medulla  of  the  frog  and  those  of  the 
same  region  in  the  human  being,  many  of  which — the  beat 
of  the  heart,  breathing,  coughing,  sneezing,  and  so  on — can 
be  shown  to  be  controlled  by  this  part  of  the  nervous  system 
without  consciousness  and  without  volitional  action.  Of  the 
same  type  are  such  actions  as  winking  and  the  contraction  or 
expansion  of  the  pupil  to  rays  of  light.  Then  we  should  pro¬ 
ceed  up  the  nervous  system  to  the  cerebellum,  pons,  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  basal  ganglia.  I  should  then  lead  off  to 
a  study  of  automatic  action  in  the  human  being,  which  will 
involve  the  consideration  of  the  development  of  acquired 
automatic  movements — learning  to  catch  a  ball,  to  play  the 
piano,  to  ride  a  bicycle — which  will  present  many  interesting 
illustrations  of  complicated  movements  that  are  produced 
automatically  without  the  volition  of  the  subject,  but  which 
have  yet  been  acquired  in  the  individual’s  lifetime  by  con¬ 
scious  processes.  Here  also  might  be  introduced  a  short 
study  of  some  abnormal  instances  of  nerv^ous  and  mental 
activity;  cases  of  automatic  speech  and  writing,  double  per¬ 
sonality,  and  the  phenomena  of  hypnotic  dis-ordination  or 
disruption  of  consciousness. 

The  student  is  now  ready  for  the  minuter  structure  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  anatomy  of  the  cell,  with  its  proto¬ 
plasmic  and  axis-cylinder  processes,  should  be  demonstrated. 
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together  with  the  aggregation  of  the  cell  bodies  into  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cord  or  brain,  and  the  aggregation  of 
axis-cylinder  fibers  constituting  the  white  matter  of  the 
cord  separated  into  ascending  and  descending  bundles  or 
tracts  of  fibers.  Then  should  follow  the  relation  of  the 
spinal  cord  to  the  medulla,  cerebellum,  and  other  parts  of  the 
brain.  The  cerebrum  must  be  studied  in  greater  detail  than 
these  parts,  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
receiving  special  attention;  throughout  it  is  better  to  com¬ 
bine  with  the  anatomical  study  some  account  of  the  function 
of  the  parts  examined  in  relation  to  mental  activity.  In 
particular  should  the  localization  of  the  areas  of  the  cere¬ 
bral  hemispheres  concerned  in  sensation  and  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  movement  be  carefully  demonstrated. 

The  student  should  now  have  a  fair  notion  of  the  relation 
of  sense  organs  and  muscles  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  should  be  familiar  with  the 
co-ordinating  function  of  the  latter  and  of  the  interrelation 
of  cells  and  fibers  by  which  this  is  attained.  To  fix  this 
knowledge  in  mind  I  should  make  the  concluding  part  of  the 
course  a  rather  thorough  study  of  equilibration  and  of 
speech.  The  first  should  involve  a  study  of  the  mental  and 
nervous  factors,  particularly  of  the  sensory  elements,  involved 
in  the  maintenance  of  bodily  equilibrium.  This  is  suggested 
as  an  object  of  study  because  of  its  importance  as  a  bodily 
function  which  yet  does  not  involve  to  any  considerable 
extent  mental  elements;  thus  portraying  the  possibility  of 
the  nervous  mechanisms  carrying  on  highly  complicated 
activities  without  the  directing  agency  of  the  mind.  On  the 
other  hand  the  study  of  speech  will  reveal  a  complex  process, 
which  is  indeed  dependent  upon  nervous  co-ordination,  upon 
sense  organs,  brain  centers,  and  muscles,  some  of  which  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  will — but  a  function,  nevertheless, 
which  has  been  presided  over  by  the  mind  from  its  earliest 
development  and  which  in  its  higher  aspects — viz.,  the 
volitional  or  spontaneous  speech  employed  in  gpving  ex¬ 
pression  to  one’s  ideas  or  feelings — is  the  chief  and  most 
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important  volitional  organ  of  expression  possessed  by  the 
human  being.  Of  some  assistance  in  this  portion  of  the 
course  will  be  found  illustrations  drawn  from  the  patho¬ 
logical  studies  of  the  disorders  of  speech  to  which  the  generic 
name  of  aphasia  has  been  given. 

The  course  will  have  served  its  purpose  if  the  student  carry 
away  with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  conditions 
upon  which  is  based  the  intricate  interrelated  mental  and 
nervous  organizations  of  the  human  being. 

Text-Books  and  Materials  of  Instruction — ^The  teacher  of 
psychology  cannot  be  advised  to  place  any  reliance  upon  such 
text-books  as  are  at  present  available.  Jacob’s  atlas  of  the 
Nervous  system  in  health  and  disease  is  the  best  condensed 
outline  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  and  its  wealth 
of  diagrams  and  charts  highly  commends  it  to  the  student. 
It  is  perhaps  too  difficult  and  complete  for  normal  schools, 
although  I  believe  that  it  can  be  successfully  used  by  a 
teacher  whose  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  coextensive  with 
that  of  the  work.  McKendrick  and  Snodgrass  on  the 
Physiology  of  the  senses  may  also  prove  of  service.  If  these 
works  are  given  to  the  students,  they  should  be  used  by  them 
rather  as  works  of  reference  than  as  a  text  to  be  followed 
page  by  page. 

I  do  not  regard  the  lack  of  a  satisfactory  text-book  as  an 
unmitigated  evil,  if  it  will  throw  the  teacher  upon  his  own 
resources  and  compel  him  to  rely  more  on  practical  demon¬ 
stration  and  individual  examination  of  models  and  prepared 
specimens  by  the  students.  Large  models  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  such  as  the  Auzoux  models  of  the  sense  organs, 
large  charts  and  diagrams  for  class  demonstration  should  be 
used.  An  excellent  means  of  equipping  the  department  with 
satisfactory  charts  at  small  expense  is  to  have  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  who  can  draw  well  prepare  large  charts  by 
enlarging  diagrams  that  are  found  in  the  most  recent  text¬ 
books.  Students  find  such  work  profitable  and  enjoyable: 
charts  thus  prepared  may  be  kept  up  to  date,  whereas 
those  that  are  upon  the  market  are  old,  poor,  and  frequently 
inexact.  Whenever  practicable,  students  should  be  given 
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models  for  individual  examination.  For  the  use  of  my 
classes  and  of  those  at  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School, 
Queen  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia  have  had  prepared  a  set  of  three 
excellent  models  of  the  brain;  one  of  the  entire  brain  and  the 
others  of  two  sections  of  the  brain;  the  entire  set  costing 
but  four  dollars.  These  models  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  each  student,  to  be  individually  examined  by  him 
and  carefully  described  in  his  notebook.  I  know  of  no  better 
method  of  teaching  anatomy  to  large  classes  than  this.  A 
few  prepared  specimens  of  the  human  brain,  showing  the 
sections,  might  be  kept  on  hand  for  study;  students  must 
not  be  allowed  to  injure  these  by  excessive  handling.  A 
sufficient  number  can  be  obtained  for  twenty  dollars,  includ¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  preserving  fluid.  Ox  brains,  both  fresh  and 
prepared,  might  be  given  the  student  for  dissection.  These 
can  be  purchased  for  five  or  ten  cents  apiece  at  abattoirs  or 
even  in  the  market.  Enough  preserving  fluid,  formalin,  to 
be  used  in  a  solution  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  parts 
to  one  thousand  of  water,  can  be  obtained  for  eighty  cents 
to  prepare  and  harden  nearly  a  dozen  brains.  Many  parts 
can  be  studied  better  on  the  ox  brain  than  on  the  human.  I 
find  the  use  of  the  former  of  great  service,  not  only  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison  but  also  for  fixing  in  mind  the  relations 
of  the  parts.  The  student  must  keep  a  notebook  in  which 
should  be  entered  separately  the  notes  of  lectures  or  demon¬ 
strations  and  of  his  individual  study  or  description.  The 
latter  I  regard  as  a  feature  of  high  importance.  The  student 
must  be  taught  as  early  as  possible  to  work  and  think  for 
himself.  Of  great  assistance  to  both  instructor  and  student 
are  blue-print  photographs  of  ox  and  human  brains  and  of 
diagrams  from  text-books,  which  I  have  been  able  to  prepare 
and  supply  at  the  small  cost  of  two  cents  apiece.  A  student 
is  required  to  paste  the  blue  prints  in  his  notebook  and  to 
name  the  parts  that  are  found  therein.  A  set  of  six  photo¬ 
graphs  has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Normal  School  by  Miss  Harmon  and  has  given  good 
service.  With  large  classes,  particularly,  these  blue  prints 
in  combination  with  the  individual  brain  models  are  to  be 
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recommended  as  the  quickest  and  surest  means  of  acquiring 
the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  brain; 
at  the  same  time  they  assist  the  teacher  in  finding  out  the 
actual  extent  of  the  student’s  acquisition  of  information. 
Sections  of  the  nervous  system  are  also  helpful  when  micro¬ 
scopes  can  be  readily  obtained.  Individual  work  of  any  sort 
exceeds  in  value  lectures  or  text-books. 

Works  of  Reference — A  teacher  needs  for  his  own  use  a 
well-equipped  library  of  works  of  reference,  to  which  students 
also  may  occasionally  be  referred.  Such  a  library  should  be 
a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  psychological  department  of 
every  normal  school.  Students  may  be  required  in  lieu  of 
an  examination  to  write  essays  on  selected  topics  based  upon 
portions  of  works  found  in  the  library.  A  few  volumes  such 
as  Clifford’s  essay  on  Seeing  and  thinking  and  Huxley  on 
Animal  automatism  are  obtainable  in  the  Humboldt  Library 
at  fifteen  cents  apiece.  Sufficient  copies  might  be  procured 
to  assure  their  being  read  by  every  student  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  course.  It  is  of  importance  to  have  students 
form  a  habit  of  referring  to  the  literature  for  informa¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  better  for  a  teacher  to  compel  a  ques¬ 
tioning  student  to  look  up  the  answer  to  his  question 
in  some  text-book  or  work  of  reference  than  to  answer  it 
for  him.  Beginning  with  a  few  essays  from  each  student 
during  the  first  course,  I  would  gradually  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  until  at  the  end  of  the  course  the  student  had  formed  the 
habit  of  looking  up  the  literature  and  of  preparing  satisfac¬ 
tory  reports  and  abstracts.  This  will  assist  in  forming 
habits  of' wide  and  close  reading,  which,  if  persisted  in  after 
leaving  school,  will  insure  a  continual  augmentation  of  the 
teacher’s  fund  of  information  and  a  sounder  basis  for  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment  on  the  application  of  psychological 
principles  to  the  agencies  of  instruction. 

The  teacher  will  find  it  of  some  service  to  refer,  among 
others,  to  such  works  as  the  following: 

Mental  and  Physical  Characteristics  : 

Taylor,  Origin  of  the  Aryans.  ‘ 

Lombroso,  Man  of  genius. 
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Havelock  Ellis,  The  criminal. 

Havelock  Ellis,  Man  and  woman. 

Bain,  On  the  study  of  character. 

Shaler,  Nature  and  man  in  America. 

Galton,  Hereditary  genius. 

Clifford,  Essays. 

Darwin,  The  expression  of  the  emotions. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Article  on  “  Phrenology  ”  (a  popular  work  on 
phrenology  and  palmistry  might  be  used  for  the  study  of  human  error). 
Brinton,  Races  and  people. 

Warner,  Physical  expression. 

Lindsay,  Mind  in  the  lower  animals. 

Lloyd  Morgan,  Animal  life  and  intelligence. 

Lloyd  Morgan,  Comparative  psychology. 

Romanes,  Animal  intelligence. 

Mantegazza,  Physiognomy  and  expression. 

Quatrefages,  The  human  species. 

The  Nervous  System  and  the  Mind: 

Jacob,  Nervous  system  in  health  and  disease. 

Quain,  Human  anatomy. 

Gray,  Human  anatomy. 

Martin,  Human  Body. 

Piersoll,  Histology. 

Starr,  Atlas  of  nerve  cells. 

Edinger,  Structure  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Flatau,  Atlas  cerebri  huinani.  (German  text,  but  excellent  charts  and 
photogravures  of  the  brain.) 

Donaldson,  Growth  of  the  brain. 

Foster,  Text-book  of  physiology. 

Waller,  Text-book  of  physiology. 

Ladd,  Elements  of  physiological  psychology,  part  i.  (Not  the  smaller 
Outlines.) 

Ferrier,  Functions  of  the  brain, 

Ferrier,  Localization  of  cerebral  disease. 

Mercier,  The  nervous  system  and  the  mind. 

Bastian,  The  brain  as  the  organ  of  mind. 

Carpenter,  Mental  physiology.  Maudsley,  Physiology  of  mind.  Mauds- 
ley.  Pathology  of  mind.  Ribot,  Diseases  of  personality.  Moll,  Hypnotism. 
Wyllie.  The  disorders  of  speech.  Wundt,  Human  and  animal  psychology. 
Wundt,  Elements  of  physiological  psychology  (when  translated).  Ziehen, 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  physiological  psychology.  Kiilpe,  James,  and 
other  works  on  psychology,  which  will  be  subsequently  cited. 

Lightner  Witmer 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


{To  be  concluded) 
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THE  MEANING  OF  INFANCY  AND  EDUCATION^ 

Those  of  us  who  have  an  acquaintance,  however  cursory, 
with  the  history  of  human  thinking  will  remember  how 
bitter  and  how  persistent  have  been  the  controversies  of 
philosophers  and  metaphysicians  in  respect  to  terms  of  every¬ 
day  use.  Discussions  on  such  familiar  terms  as  “  substance  ” 
and  “  thing  ”  and  “  idea  ”  and  “  matter  ”  have  shaken  the 
schools  for  ages.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  a  term  is  some¬ 
what  unusual  and  remote  from  our  experience  and  our 
interest,  we  are  apt  readily  to  be  able  to  assign  to  it  a  definite 
significance  and  a  concrete  meaning;  but  when  it  is  a  term 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our  everyday  experience  and 
conversation,  we  often  feel  its  significance  and  its  import,  and 
yet  find  great  difficulty  in  defining  it  accurately  in  logical  or 
in  scientific  terms. 

Two  very  familiar  words,  and  two  ideas  that  are  always 
present  in  human  experience,  suggest  and  constitute  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  I  shall  speak  to-night. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  meaning  of  Infancy  and  Edu¬ 
cation  just  because  the  terms  are  familiar;  because  the  ideas 
are  commonplace,  and  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  so  often 
fail  to  grasp  their  profound  and  far-reaching  significance. 
And  the  point  of  view  from  which  I  should  like  to  speak  of 
them  is  the  point  of  view  given  us  by  that  remarkable 
generalization  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  doctrine 
or  theory  of  evolution,  a  doctrine  or  theory  which  we  all 
associate  with  the  nineteenth  century,  but  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  was  seen  by  the  thinkers  of  the  ancient  world,  by  the 
lightning  flashes  of  their  genius,  in  what  is  after  all  very  much 

•  An  address  delivered  before  the  Liberal  Club  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  19, 
l8q6.  Reported  stenographically  and  printed  in  the  Buffalo  Express,  November  22, 
1896. 
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the  form  in  which  the  clear  sunlight  of  modern  scientific 
demonstration  presents  it  to  us.  That  doctrine  of  evolution 
has  illuminated  every  problem  of  human  thought  and  human 
action.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  it  has  revolution¬ 
ized  our  thinking;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  we  have  in  very 
many  cases  failed  to  accept  the  consequences  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  and  to  understand  them  in  all  their  far-reaching  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  no  department  of  our  interest 
and  activity  is  this  failure  more  complete,  speaking  gener¬ 
ally,  than  in  that  which  relates  to  the  great  human  institu¬ 
tion  of  education. 

.  The  two  chief  contributions  that  light  up  this  doctrine 
from  the  point  of  view  that  we  occupy  to-night  are  those 
that  were  made  by  Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  and  by  Mr. 
John  Fiske.  It  was  Mr.  Wallace  who  pointed  out,  forty 
odd  years  ago,  that  the  theory  of  evolution  as  applied  to  man 
could  only  sustain  itself  if  it  were  acknowledged  and  admit¬ 
ted  that  there  came  a  time  in  the  history  of  animal  types  and 
forms  when  natural  selection  seized  upon  psychical  or  mental 
peculiarities  and  advantages  and  perpetuated  them  rather 
than  merely  physical  peculiarities  and  advantages.  That  is 
the  first,  and  in  a  sense,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  these  contri¬ 
butions,  for  it  has  enabled  us  to  understand  the  place  of  man 
in  the  order  of  the  cosmos.  Then,  in  less  than  a  generation, 
came  the  remarkable  insight  of  Mr.  John  Fiske,  who 
explained  for  us  on  physiological  and  psychological  grounds 
the  part  played  by  the  lengthening  period  of  infancy  in  the 
animal  species.  And  it  is  from  that  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fiske 
that  I  should  like  to  take  my  point  of  departure  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  argument. 

We  have  come  to  understand  that  evolution  regards  us 
all  as  individual  centers  of  activity,  being  influenced  by  our 
surroundings — or  environment,  to  use  the  technical  term — 
and  reacting  upon  them.  And  we  have  come  to  understand 
that  our  physical,  our  mental,  and  our  moral  life  is  the 
gradual  growth  or  development  of  what  may  be  conceived 
of  as  a  point  traveling  through  an  ever-widening  series  of 
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circles,  until,  in  this  ripe  and  cultivated  age,  the  point  has 
come  to  include  within  the  circumference  that  it  traces  what 
we  call  the  culture  or  knowledge  or  acquirement  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  man. 

The  doctrine  of  infancy,  as  it  has  been  explained  to  us, 
relates  itself  directly  to  that  figure  and  to  that  method  of 
explanation.  If  we  contrast  or  compare  the  lower  orders  of 
animal  life  with  the  higher,  and  particularly  with  the  human 
species,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  the  lower 
orders  of  existence  there  is  no  such  thing  as  infancy.  We 
observe  that  the  young  are  brought  into  the  world  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  to  react  upon  their  environment  at 
the  mere  contact  of  air  or  food,  and  to  breathe,  to  digest, 
and  to  live  an  individual  existence.  And  we  are  further 
struck  by  the  fact,  on  examining  the  structure  of  animals  of 
that  kind,  that  there  is  no  nervous  system  or  organization 
present  except  such  as  is  necessary  to  carry  on  what  are 
called  reflex  actions.  There  is  no  central  storage  warehouse; 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  human  brain ;  and  there 
is  no  action  possible  for  animals  of  that  kind  in  which  any 
great  time  can  elapse  between  the  impulse  which  comes  in 
from  the  world  without,  and  the  responding  or  reacting 
movement  or  action  on  the  part  of  the  animal  itself.  Each 
of  those  animals  lives  the  life  of  its  parents.  Each  of  those 
animals,  young  and  old  alike,  performs  these  reflex  actions 
with  accuracy,  with  sureness,  with  dispatch;  no  one  of  those 
animals  progresses,  and  none  develops  or  has  a  history. 
.•\s  we  rise,  however,  in  the  scale,  there  comes  a  time 
when  our  attention  is  attracted  by  animals  that  act  in  an 
entirely  different  w'ay.  Their  actions  become  more  com¬ 
plex,  more  numerous,  more  subtile,  more  sustained;  and  on 
turning  again  to  the  organism  that  accompanies  this  and 
makes  it  possible,  we  see  at  once  that  there  is  an  increased 
complexity  of  structure  that  accompanies  this  increasing 
complexity  of  function.  And  we  find  sooner  or  later,  as  we 
rise  in  the  scale,  that  there  comes  a  time  when  the  young  of 
the  animal  comes  into  the  world  unadjusted  in  all  its  com- 
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pleteness.  It  brings  with  it  a  great  series  of  reflex  actions, 
but  it  also  brings  with  it  a  series  of  potentialities.  It  is  not 
complete  at  the.  moment  of  birth,  and  a  period  of  help¬ 
lessness  or  infancy,  longer  or  shorter,  must  result.  In  passing 
from  the  highest  of  the  lower  animals  to  man  there  is  an 
immense  stage  in  that  development.  There  is  the  increasing 
bulk,  and  more  than  that,  the  increasing  complexity,  of  the 
brain  and  central  nervous  system  which  accompany  the  com¬ 
plex  adjustments  and  acts  that  make  up  your  life  and  mine; 
and  it  comes  to  pass  that  while  the  human  animal  is  born  into 
the  world  complete  as  to  certain  series  of  reflex  actions,  able 
to  digest,  to  breathe,  the  heart  to  beat,  the  blood  vessels  to 
contract,  the  glands  to  secrete — while  the  purely  animal  side 
is  complete — yet  a  whole  immense  series  of  adjustments  re¬ 
mains  to  be  made.  While  those  adjustments  are  being  made 
there  is  a  more  or  less  prolonged  period  of  helplessness  or 
infancy. 

The  meaning  of  that  period  of  helplessness  or  infancy 
lies  at  the  bottom,  as  I  see  it,  of  any  scientific  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  understanding  on  the  part  played  by  education  in  human 
life.  That  infancy' is  a  period  of  plasticity;  it  is  a  period  of 
adjustment;  it  is  a  period  of  fitting  the  organism  to  its 
environment:  first  physical,  and  then  on  a  far  larger  and 
broader  scale;  and  that  fitting  of  the  organism  to  its  environ¬ 
ment  on  the  larger  and  broader  scale  constitutes  the  field 
and  the  scope  of  education.  In  other  words,  nature  and 
heredity  have  so  organized  one  whole  side  of  the  being  of 
animal  life  that  it  is  complete  at  the  time  of  birth.  A  large 
series  of  adjustments  to  the  world  around  us,  the  series  of 
adjustments  that  in  the  case  of  higher  animals  and  man  make 
up  the  life  that  is  reaii>  ,.orth  living,  constitutes  the  life  of  the 
mind  or  spirit.  Those  adjustments  are  unmade  at  birth,  and 
they  have  to  be  slowly  and  carefully  acquired.  We  are  born 
into  the  world  even  with  our  senses,  “  the  windows  of  the 
soul,”  locked,  unco-ordinated,  unadjusted,  unable  to  perform 
what  is  eventualh'  to  be  their  function.  It  is  a  familiar  fact 
that  sight,  hearing,  and  touch  all  have  to  be  developed  and 
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trained  and  co-educated,  taught  to  act  together,  before  the 
infant  can  appreciate  and  understand  the  world  of  three 
dimensions  in  which  adults  live  and  which  they  had  supposed 
to  be  the  only  world  known  to  the  human  consciousness. 
While  that  period  of  plasticity  or  adjustment  is  going  on, 
there  is  naturally  and  necessarily  a  vast  influence  exerted  not 
only  on  the  child  but  by  the  child.  And  I  think  Mr.  Fiske 
is  undeniably  correct  in  saying  that  the  prolonged  period  of 
infancy  which  is  necessary  to  bring  about  these  adjustments, 
and  which  is  a  period  of  helplessness,  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  human  family  and  therefore  at  the  foundation  of  human 
society  and  of  our  institutional  life. 

The  factor  in  history  that  has  changed  man  from  a  grega¬ 
rious  animal  to  a  man  or  individual  living  in  a  monogamic 
family  is,  unquestionably,  if  anthropology  and  psychology 
teach  us  anything,  the  child. 

During  this  long  period  of  helplessness  and  dependence 
the  parents  of  the  child  are  kept  together  by  a  common 
center  of  interest,  and  the  bonds  of  affection  and  interde¬ 
pendence  that  are  eventually  to  constitute  the  family  are 
then  closely  and  permanently  knit.  That  period  of  mutual 
association  and  dependence  of  the  parents  extends  at  first 
over  only  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years.  If  two,  three,  or  four 
children  are  born  to  the  same  parents,  it  may  extend  over 
a  period  much  longer;  it  may  last  during  one-third  or 
even  one-half  of  the  average  life  of  man.  Out  of  that 
center  of  dependence  and  helplessness,  the  family,  as  we 
know  it,  has  grown,  and  it  has  been  constituted,  so  far 
as  we  can  explain  it  at  all,  by  the  lengthening  period 
of  infancy  in  the  animal  kingdom  and  in  the  human  race. 
I  might  cite  fact  after  fact  in  illustration  of  this  from 
the  history  of  science  and  from  natural  history,  did  it 
not  seem  to  me  unnecessary.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
found  generalizations  of  our  modern  science,  and  it  has 
enabled  us  to  see  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  meaning  of 
education  and  to  understand  the  biological  significance  of 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  imposing  of  social  phenomena. 
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This  lengthening  period  of  infancy  is  a  period  of  plas¬ 
ticity.  No  animal  that  has  not  a  period  of  infancy  can 
be  educated  or  trained.  Every  animal  that  has  a  period  of 
infancy  can  be  educated  or  trained.  The  longer  the  period 
of  infancy  the  more  education  or  training  is  possible  for  it; 
and  as  our  civilization  has  become  more  complex,  as  its 
products  have  become  more  numerous,  richer,  deeper,  and 
more  far-reaching,  the  longer  we  have  extended  that  period 
of  tutelage,  until  now,  while  the  physiological  period  of 
adolescence  is  reached  in  perhaps  14  or  15  years,  the  educa¬ 
tional  period  of  dependence  is  almost  twice  as  long.  That  is 
to  say,  the  length  of  time  that  it  takes  for  the  human  child  in 
this  generation  so  to  adapt  himself  to  his  surroundings  as 
to  be  able  to  succeed  in  them,  to  conquer  them,  and 
to  make  them  his  own,  is  almost,  if  not  quite  30  years. 
The  education  in  the  kindergarten,  the  elementary 
school,  the  secondary  school,  the  college,  the  profes¬ 
sional  school,  the  period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  profession, 
before  its  independent  practice  can  be  entered  upon,  is  in 
not  a  few  cases,  now  25,  26,  28,  or  even  30  years.  The 
rich  suggestion  that  this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fiske  and  this 
conception  of  modern  science  has  for  us,  seems  to  me  to 
be  this:  That  the  entire  educational  period  or  career,  after 
the  physical  adjustment  has  been  made,  after  the  child 
can  walk  alone,  can  feed  itself,  can  use  its  hands,  and  has 
therefore  attained  or  acquired  physical  and  bodily  independ¬ 
ence,  is  an  adjustment  to  what  may  be  called  our  spiritual 
environment.  After  this  physical  adjustment  is  reasonably 
complete  there  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished  the  building 
of  harmonious  and  reciprocal  relations  with  the  great  acqui¬ 
sitions  of  the  race  that  constitute  civilization;  and  therefore 
the  lengthening  period  of  infancy,  as  we  have  drawn  it  out, 
simply  means  that  we  are  taking  half  of  each  generation  in 
order  to  develop  in  the  young  some  conception  of  the  vast 
acquirements  of  the  historic  past  and  some  mastery  of  the 
conditions  of  the  presen^ 

In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  teaches  us  to 
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look  upon  the  world  around  us — our  art,  our  science,  our 
literature,  and  our  institutions — as  an  integral  part,  indeed  as 
the  essential  part,  of  our  environment;  and  it  teaches  us  to 
look  upon  education  as  the  plastic  period  of  adapting  and 
adjusting  our  self-active  organism  to  this  vast  series  of 
hereditary  acquisitions.  So  that  while  the  child’s  first  right 
and  first  duty  is  to  adjust  himself  physiologically  or  physi¬ 
cally  to  his  environment,  to  learn  to  walk,  to  use  the  hands 
and  to  feed  himself,  to  be  physically  independent,  there  still 
remains  the  great  outer  circle  of  education  or  culture,  with¬ 
out  contact  with  which  no  human  being  is  really  either  man 
or  woman.  W’e  collect  first,  and  for  a  short  series  of  years, 
our  animal  inheritance;  it  then  remains  for  us  in  the  period 
of  education  to  see  to  it  that  we  come  into  our  human 
inheritance;  and  when  we  compare  the  life  of  the  lower 
animal,  acting  solely  and  entirely  by  reflex  action  and 
instinct,  with  the  period  of  infancy  and  of  self-determined 
activity  of  the  human  being,  developing  by  reflex  action, 
instinct,  and  intelligence,  “  forever  separate,  yet  forever 
near,”  we  get  some  conception  of  the  vast  difYerence  there 
is  between  what  Descartes  called  the  animal  mechanism 
and  what  we  may  truly  look  upon  as  the  activity  of  the 
human  mind. 

This  period  of  adjustment  constitutes,  then,  the  period  of 
education;  and  this  period  of  adjustment  must,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  give  us  the  basis  for  all  educational  theory  and  all 
educational  practice.  It  must  be  the  point  of  departure 
in  that  theory  and  that  practice,  and  it  must  at  the  same 
time  provide  us  with  our  ideals.  So  that  when  we  hear  it 
sometimes  said,  “  All  education  must  start  from  the  child,” 
we  add,  “  Yes,  and  lead  into  human  civilization  ”;  and  when 
we  hear  it  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  education  must 
start  from  the  traditional  past,  we  may  add,  “  Yes,  and  be 
adapted  to  the  child.”  Then  we  are  able  to  understand  how 
the  great  educational  temple  of  modern  times  upon  which 
every  civilized  nation  is  pouring  out  its  strength  and  wealth 
and  treasure,  rests  upon  the  two  corner-stones  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  psychical  nature  of  the  child  and  the  traditional 
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and  hereditary  civilization  of  the  race;  and  how  it  is  that 
the  problem  of  the  family,  of  the  school,  and  of  the  home, 
is  to  connect,  to  correlate,  and  to  unite  those  two  elements 
so  that  each  shall  possess  the  other.  Then  we  have  a  con¬ 
ception  of  education  which  is  in  accord  with  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  and  which  is  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of 
modern  science  and  of  modern  philosophy. 

So  it  may  be  said,  I  think,  that  after  the  child  comes  into 
his  physical  inheritance,  he  must  be  led  by  the  family,  the 
school,  and  the  state  into  his  intellectual  or  spiritual  inherit¬ 
ance.  The  moment  that  fact  is  stated  in  those  terms  it 
becomes  absolutely  impossible  for  us  ever  again  to  identify 
education  with  mere  instruction.  It  becomes  absolutely 
impossible  for  us  any  longer  even  to  identify  education  with 
mere  acquisition  of  learning ;  and  we  begin  to  look  upon  it  as 
really  the  vestibule  of  the  highest  and  the  richest  type  of  liv¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  great  thought  of  Plato,  that  inspired  every 
word  he  ever  wrote,  and  that  constitutes  a  portion  of  his 
legacy  to  future  ages,  that  life  and  philosophy  are  identi¬ 
cal,  and  he  used  the  word  philosophy  in  a  sense  that  was 
familiar  to  him  and  to  his  time,  and  for  which  we  might 
very  well  substitute,  under  some  of  its  phases  at  least,  the 
word  education.  Life  and  education  are  identical  because 
the  period  to  which  we  confine  the  latter  term  traditionally 
is  merely  the  period  of  more  formal,  definite,  determinate 
adjustment;  yet,  just  as  long  as  life  lasts  and  our  impres¬ 
sionability  and  plasticity  remain,  we  are  always  adapting 
ourselves  to  this  environment,  gaining  pow'er,  l>ecoming 
richer  and  fuller  and  deeper,  like  Antzeus  of  old,  every  time 
we  touch  the  Mother  Earth  from  which  civilization  springs. 

Therefore,  if  education  cannot  be  identified  with  mere 
instruction,  what  is  it?  What  does  the  term  mean?  I 
answer,  it  must  mean  this  adjustment  to  the  possessions  of 
the  race.  Those  possessions  may  be  variously  classified,  but 
they  certainly  are  at  least  fourfold.  The  child  is  surely 
entitled  to  his  scientific  inheritance,  to  his  literary  inherit¬ 
ance,  to  his  resthetic  inheritance,  and  to  his  institutional 
inheritance. 
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He  is  entitled  to  his  scientific  inheritance.  In  other 
words,  he  is  entitled  to  go  out  into  nature,  to  love  it,  to 
come  to  know  it,  to  understand  it ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  go 
out  into  it,  not  only  as  the  early  Greek  and  Oriental  thinkers 
went,  with  fear  and  trembling  and  worship,  but  he  is  entitled 
to  go  out  into  it  armed  with  all  the  resources  of  modern 
scientific  method  and  all  the  facts  acquired  by  modem 
research.  He  is  entitled  to  know  how  it  was  that  we  have 
passed  from  the  world  known  to  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad 
to  the  world  as  we  know  it  to-day.  He  is  entitled  to  know 
how  the  heavens  have  declared  their  glory  to  man,  and  how 
the  worlds  of  plant  and  animal  and  rock  have  all  come  to 
unfold  the  story  of  the  past  and  to  enrich  us  with  the 
thought  and  the  suggestion  of  the  intelligence,  the  design, 
the  order  that  they  manifest.  There  can  be  no  sound  and 
liberal  education  that  is  not  based  in  part  upon  the  scien¬ 
tific  inheritance  of  the  race.  The  learning  of  the  multipli¬ 
cation  table,  the  learning  of  the  necessary  preliminary 
definitions,  the  learning  of  the  necessary  methods  of  re¬ 
search  and  practice — all  these  are  the  lower  steps  of  the 
ladder,  the  necessary  steps  by  which  we  must  mount;  and 
yet  they  are  the  steps  from  which  how  often  we  fall  back 
without  having  gained  any  vision  whatever  of  the  land  to 
which  they  are  supposed  to  lead!  And  the  scientific  inherit¬ 
ance  is  one  of  the  very  first  elements  of  a  modern  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  because  it  is  that  element  which  presents  itself  earliest 
to  the  senses  of  the  child.  It  is  the  element  with  which  he 
comes  in  immediate  sense-contact;  to  which  he  can  be  first 
led;  from  which  he  may  be  made  to  understand  and  draw 
lessons  of  the  deepest  significance  for  his  life  and  for  that  ^ 
adaptation  which  is  his  education. 

And  then  there  is  the  vast  literary  inheritance.  That 
happens  to  be  the  phase  of  the  past  that  mankind  has  during 
twenty-five  hundred  years  most  loved  to  dwell  upon.  It  is 
the  side  that  has  captivated  the  imagination,  that  has 
enshrined  itself  in  language,  and  that  has,  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  brought  itself  closest  to  the  heart  of  cultivated  man — 
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the  great  literary  inheritance,  going  back  to  the  earliest 
attempts  at  mythology  and  coming  down  to  the  great  poems 
and  prose  triumphs  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies  in  modern  tongues.  We  have  gone  so  far  as  to  call 
these  the  “  humanities,”  because  most  of  all  they  seem  to 
bear  upon  their  surface  the  significance  of  that  grand  old 
word  Humanitas  which  was  once  the  ideal  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  "  Humanities  ”  they  undoubtedly  are,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  humanitas  is  a  broader  term  still  and  that  in  its  full 
significance  it  must  be  made  to  include  all  this  inheritance, 
scientific,  literary,  lesthetic,  and  institutional.  The  gate  to 
the  literary  inheritance  is  the  gate  of  language;  and  just  as 
scientific  method  is  the  gate  to  the  scientific  inheritance  and 
therefore  must  in  essence  at  least  be  mastered,  so  language 
is  the  gate  to  the  literary’  inheritance  and  must  be  mastered 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  We  are  accustomed,  as  a  rule, 
to  estimate  and  weigh  power  and  culture  in  terms  of  lan¬ 
guage.  The  mastery  of  various  languages,  the  mastery  even 
of  the  mother  tongue,  is  often  taken  as  the  sole  test  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  culture.  That  is  our  tribute  to  its  great  impor¬ 
tance.  We  see  how  easily  the  mastery  of  a  language,  or  of 
more  than  one,  lends  itself  to  this  conception  of  education 
as  an  adaptation,  as  an  adjustment,  to  the  spiritual  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  race. 

Language  is  the  frozen  thought  of  the  past.  It  con¬ 
tains  in  itself,  in  its  products  and  its  forms,  all  the  little 
nuances  of  meaning  and  insight,  comparison  and  abstraction, 
that  the  human  race  has  gone  through  with;  and  when  we 
are  plodding  through  the  weary  and  dreary  details  of  g-ram- 
mar  and  of  rhetoric  we  are  again  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the 
ladder,  the  multiplication  table  of  the  literary  inheritance, 
the  steps  that  must  be  taken  if  we  are  to  come  to  understand 
what  the  great  world-poets  and  seers  have  enshrined  for  us 
in  their  monumental  productions.  Therefore  it  is  that  we 
,  are  to-day  putting  the  literary  inheritance  side  by  side  with 
the  scientific  in  the  very  earliest  years  of  the  education  of  the 
child;  and  in  the  education  that  is  sometimes  called  “  new  ” 
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it  will  be  found  that  the  linguistic  exercises  are  almost  always 
based  upon  something  that  is  really  worth  knowing  for  its 
own  sake.  Our  literatures  the  world  over,  ancient  and 
modern,  are  so  rich,  so  full  of  thought  and  feeling  and 
action,  that  there  is  no  time  to  waste  in  the  merely  formal 
five-finger  exercises  of  grammatical  drill  upon  lifeless 
material  when  we  may  be  occupying  ourselves  with  those 
same  exercises,  with  the  same  purpose  of  discipline,  upon 
material  that  enriches  the  human  mind  and  touches  and 
refines  and  softens  the  human  heart.  Modern  education  in 
its  adjustments  is  bringing  the  child  into  his  literary  inherit¬ 
ance  in  a  new  spirit.  That  inheritance  has  always  been 
before  mankind.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  early  modern 
education,  in  continental  education  to-day,  it  is  and  has 
been  the  main  element.  It  must  always  remain.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  ever  be  substituted  for  it.  And  yet  it  is  mere 
narrowness  to  say  that  it  of  itself  is  sufficient,  and  that 
it  excludes  everything  else.  It  should  come  side  by  side 
with  the  scientific  inheritance  in  the  early  life  of  the  child, 
during  this  period  of  plasticity  or  education. 

The  third  element  is  the  esthetic  inheritance;  that  feeling 
for  the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  and  the  sublime  that  has 
always  constituted  so  great  a  part  of  human  life,  that  con¬ 
stitutes  so  much  of  human  pleasure  and  accentuates  so  much 
of  human  pain  and  suffering,  which  the  ancient  Greeks  under¬ 
stood  and  used,  and  which,  through  a  false  and  narrowing 
philosophy,  was  thrust  out  of  life  and  education  for  centuries 
because  it  was  supposed  to  antagonize  the  spiritual  or  relig¬ 
ious  life.  It  was  supposed  that  the  spirit  could  only  be  chas¬ 
tened  by  suffering,  by  privation,  by  pain,  by  tearing  it  away 
from  one  whole  side  of  human  civilization  and  by  insisting 
that  the  human  heart  should  suppress  its  feeling,  its  longing 
for  the  ideal  in  the  realm  of  feeling  and  of  beauty.  The 
closet  philosophers  could  accomplish  that  in  education  for  a 
time,  but  they  were  utterly  unable  to  suppress  the  Gothic 
Cathedral,  they  were  unable  to  suppress  the  Sistine  Madonna, 
and  they  have  been  unable  to  suppress  the  art  element 
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in  the  human  race.  To-day  we  find  it  coming  back  to 
occupy  its  appropriate  place  in  life.  We  should  no  longer 
think  of  applying  the  word  cultivated  to  a  man  or  woman 
who  had  no  aesthetic  sense,  no  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  no 
appreciation  of  the  sublime,  because  we  should  be  justified 
in  saying,  on  all  psychological  grounds,  that  that  nature  was 
deficient  and  defective.  This  great  aspect  of  civilization, 
this  great  tide  of  feeling  that  ebbs  and  flows  in  every  human 
breast,  which  makes  even  the  dullest  and  most  inapprecia- 
tive  peasant  remove  his  hat  and  stand  in  awe  as  he  passes 
through  the  wonderful  galleries  of  the  Vatican  or  the  Louvre 
— that,  too,  is  a  necessary  factor  in  adjusting  ourselves  to  the 
full  richness  of  human  conquest  and  human  acquisition. 
Unless  we  are  to  be  mere  educational  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  esthetic  inherit¬ 
ance  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  scientific  and  the  literary 
in  the  education  of  the  human  child.  To-day  we  find  art 
creeping  into  the  schoolroom;  instruction  in  color,  in  form, 
in  artistic  expression  is  being  given.  The  growing  child  is 
surrounded  with  representations  of  the  classic  in  art,  and  so, 
unconsciously  and  by  imitation,  we  are  teaching  him  to  adapt 
and  adjust  himself  to  this  once  forgotten  and  now  recovered 
element  in  human  civilization;  an  element  that  certainly  is, 
like  the  scientific  and  literary,  an  integral  element  in  the 
child’s  inheritance. 

And  then,  fourth,  there  is  the  wonderful  institutional 
inheritance;  most  wonderful  of  all,  because  it  brings  us  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  human  race  itself.  This  is  the 
element  of  civilization  before  which  we  must,  for  the  moment, 
sink  differences  of  scientific  opinion,  differences  of  literary 
appreciation,  differences  of  aesthetic  judgment,  and  in  which 
we  look  upon  man  as  a  whole  but  a  member  of  a  larger  whole, 
in  order  to  understand  what  human  civilization  really  means. 
We  have  always  had  before  us,  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
two  extreme  types  of  thought  and  opinion  as  to  human  insti¬ 
tutions.  We  have  had  the  view  typified  in  modern  phi¬ 
losophy  by  Rousseau,  and  wrought  out  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
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from  1789  to  1794.  This  is  the  view  that  every  individual  is 
sufficient  for  himself.  It  is  the  view  of  the  ancient  Sophists, 
once  combated  by  Socrates  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  that 
there  are  as  many  truths  as  there  are  men  to  perceive  truth, 
and  that  each  individual  is  a  monarch  sufficient  unto  himself. 
We  have  had  that  view,  the  atomic  view  of  human  society, 
the  view  that  would  blow  all  of  our  institutional  life  into  mil¬ 
lions  of  atoms  and  deify  each.  That  view  has  failed  to  work 
itself  out  successfully  in  history,  and  when  it  has  had  a 
momentary  success  it  has  simply  been  because  it  came  as  a 
reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  the  opposite  extreme.  Then 
we  have  had  the  other  extreme.  We  have  had  the  view 
which  insists  that  no  individual  is  of  any  consequence  or  im¬ 
portance  in  the  presence  of  the  mass;  the  view  that  all  indi¬ 
vidual  peculiarity,  all  individual  power,  or  acquisition,  must 
be  pressed  down  and  trampled  underfoot  for  the  advantage 
of  the  whole.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  civilization  of  China  in 
the  interest  of  ancestor  worship;  we  have  seen  it  in  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  India  in  the  interest  of  the  caste  system;  we  have 
seen  it  in  the  civilization  of  Egypt  in  the  interest  of  the 
priestly  class;  and  we  have  seen  those  three  civilizations 
wither  and  die.  And  now  we  have  come  to  understand,  again 
following  the  seed-thought  of  the  Greeks,  that  the  true  line 
of  institutional  progress  lies  between  the  two  extremes:  that 
that  conception  of  our  institutional  life  is  the  true  one  which 
regards  ^ach  of  us  as  a  unit  but  still  as  a  part  of  a  larger  iinit.j 
which  regards  each  of  us  as  entitled  to  liberty  but  in  subordi¬ 
nation  to  law.|  We  have  come  to  regard  that  as  the  last  out¬ 
giving  of  political  philosophy  based  upon  a  study  of  human 
history  and  of  human  nature.  That  conception  of  liberty 
under  the  law,  allowing  a  field  for  every  human  activitv  to 
develop  and  enrich  itself  without  pulling  down  its  fellow,  all 
co-operating  toward  a  common  end;  we  have  come  to  under¬ 
stand  that  that  typifies  and  explains,  better  Jhan  any  extreme 
theory  of  philosopher  or  sciolist,  our  institutional  life.  Then 
we  look  back  and  see  what  we  have  won.  We  see  the  right 
of  private  property,  the  common  law,  the  state,  the  Church, 
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the  freedom  of  the  press,  education,  one  great  institution 
after  another  emerging  from  the  mist  of  indefiniteness  and 
coming  out  in  the  open  to  constitute  our  modem  life,  and 
we  say  at  once  that  no  liberal  education  can  be  complete  that 
does  not  have  some  comprehension  of  all  that.  Unless  the 
child  understands  that  while  he  is  an  individual  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  body  politic,  of  an  institutional  life  in  which  he 
must  give  and  take,  defer  and  obey,  adjust  and  correlate,  and 
that  without  all  this  there  can  be  no  civilization  and  no 
progress;  then  we  are  thrown  back  into  the  state  either  of 
anarchy,  the  anarchy  of  Rousseau,  or  the  communism  and 
stagnation  of  China,  India,  and  Egypt.  We  have  wrested 
that  insight  into  institutional  life  from  history  and  it  is 
going  to-day  into  the  education  of  children  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  That  means  that  they  are  being  given 
their  institutional  inheritance;  they  are  being  given  some 
insighUnot  alone  into  their  rights,  which  are  so  easy  to  teach, 
but  into  their  duties,  which  are  so  easy  to  forget;  and  the 
institutional  life  that  carries  with  it  duty,  responsibility,  and 
a  sense  of  the  co-operative  share  in  the  working  out  of  high 
ideals,  is  being  put  before  children  wherever  sound  education 
is  given  to-day,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 

The  period  of  infancy  then  is  being  used  for  adaptation 
along  these  four  lines  in  order  to  introduce  the  child  to  his 
intellectual  and  spiritual  inheritance,  just  as  the  period  of 
infancy  in  the  higher  type  of  animals  is  used  to  develop,  to 
adjust,  and  to  co-ordinate  those  physical  actions  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  higher  instincts,  and  which  require  the  larger,  the 
more  deeply  furrowed,  and  the  more  complex  brain. 

That,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  lesson  of  biology,  of  physi¬ 
ology,  and  of  psychology,  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  regarding  the  meaning  and  the  place  of  our  education. 
It  is  a  conception  which  must,  I  am  quite  sure,  raise  us  above 
the  mechanical,  the  routine,  the  purely  artificial.  We  must 
then  come  to  see  that  this  period  of  preparation  is  not  a 
period  of  haphazard  action,  not  a  period  of  possible  neglect, 
not  a  period  when  time  may  be  frittered  away  and  lost,  but 
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that  every  moment  of  adjustment  is  precious  and  that  every 
new  adaptation  and  correlation  is  an  enrichment  not  only  of 
the  life  of  the  individual  but  of  the  life  of  the  race.  For 
we  all  now  understand  perfectly  well  that  this  long  period  of 
infancy  and  adaptation,  this  period  of  plasticity  and  educa¬ 
tion,  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  progress  possible. 

As  I  said  above,  the  lower  animals  make  no  progress;  they 
have  no  history;  they  have  no  records;  they  have  nothing 
that  could  be  recorded  or  that  could  constitute  a  history. 
Each  generation  moves  in  exactly  the  same  path  or  circle 
as  its  predecessor,  just  as  one  sees  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
to-day  precisely  the  same  method  of  irrigation  in  process 
with  the  help  of  man  or  beast  that  is  depicted  on  the 
temples — pictures  that  have  stood  there  for  thousands  of 
years.  The  possibility  of  progress  is  given  to  us  by  this 
period  of  adaptation  and  plasticity.  That  is  why  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  correct  to  say  that  each  generation  is  the  trustee  of 
civilization;  that  each  generation  owes  it  to  itself  and 
to  its  posterity  to  protect  it  and  to  enrich  it  and  to 
transmit  it.  And  the  institution  that  mankind  has  worked 
out  for  that  purpose,  is  the  institution  known  as  education. 
When  a  child  has  entered  into  this  inheritance,  first  physical, 
then  scientific,  literary,  aesthetic,  institutional;  when  the 
insight  has  been  gained,  when  the  foundation  has  been  laid, 
when  the  seed  has  been  sown  and  the  development  has  been 
begun,  when  adulthood  is  reached;  then  we  use  the  word 
culture  to  signify  the  state  that  has  been  attained,  and  not 
until  thep. 

The  word  culture  is  very  modern.  It  is  only  used  in 
its  present  sense  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  during  our  own.  It  is  a  word  which  owes 
its  significance  largely  to  Goethe  and  to  Herder,  the 
two  men  who  first  used  it  and  explained  it  in  our  modern 
sense.  But  the  conception  is  old.  It  is  the  naidda  of 
the  Greeks,  the  humanitas  of  the  Romans:  and  after  all  it 
expresses  pretty  much  what  the  patrician  Roman,  dwelling 
in  his  country  house,  had  in  mind  when  he  said  that  he  wanted 
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his  boy,  after  obtaining  some  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
in  law  and  in  military  duty,  to  go  to  the  great  city  of 
Rome  itself  in  order  to  obtain  or  attain  urbanitas,  city-ness. 
VVe  have  softened  that  word  down  until  it  means  merely 
urbanity  or  polished  manner,  but  when  the  Romans  first 
used  it  they  meant  by  it  pretty  much  what  we  mean  by 
culture.  The  conception  is  old;  it  has  always  been  before 
the  idealists  of  the  human  race  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  we  have  now  come  to  use  this  new  word  of  ours, 
culture,  in  that  historic  or  traditional  sense,  and  we  have 
given  it  this  rich,  full,  and  diversified  meaning,  based,  as 
I  say,  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  child  and  upon  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  historic  past.  When  we  use  it  in  that  sense,  the 
sense  of  Goethe  and  of  Herder  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Pater,  then  we  are  using  it  as  we  may  properly  use  it,  as  an 
ideal  of  our  newer  and  modern  education. 

This  civilization  of  ours  is  not  the  simple  thing  that  it  seems 
to  some  philosophers  and  critics.  It  is  the  most  complex 
product  of  human  endeavor.  In  addition  to  the  ground- 
stock  that  it  contains — that  came  from  the  forests  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  home  of  the  wonderful  people  described  so  long 
ago  by  Tacitus — in  addition  to  that  fundamental  stock  of 
tendency  and  power,  this  civilization  of  ours  contains  at  least 
three  great  historic  elements  that  have  come  trickling  down 
to  it  in  ^er-widening  and  deepening  streams  from  the  dis¬ 
tant  past.  It  contains  the  element  that  we  derive  from  the 
Jewish  people,  which  has  given  us  our  religious  point  of  view 
and  so  much  of  our  religious  belief  and  symbolism.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  aesthetic,  the  scientific,  and  the  literary  element 
bequeathed  to  us  by  that  most  wonderful  of  peoples,  the 
inhabitants  of  ancient  jGreece.  It  contains  the  administra¬ 
tive  or  legal  element,  the  sense  of  respect  for  law  and  order 
and  established  institutions,  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  citizens  of  Rome. 

It  may  be  that  many  of  you  who  hear  me  have  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  stand  upon  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  three  most 
sacred  and  inspiring  spots  in  the  world:  The  summit  of  the 
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Mount  of  Olives,  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  the  Capito- 
line  Hill  at  Rome.  From  each  and  all  of  those  three  sum¬ 
mits  one  looks  down  upon  a  wide  expanse  of  territory;  wide, 
and  yet  not  a  fraction  of  the  size  of  many  an  American 
county.  From  each  of  those  summits  one  beholds  a  terri¬ 
tory  on  which  deeds  have  taken  place  from  which  inspira¬ 
tions  have  gone  forth  that  constitute  the  ideals  of  our 
modern  belief  and  thought  and  action.  And  anyone  must  be 
impressed,  I  think,  with  the  wonderful  disproportion  that 
e.xists  between  the  extent  of  the  territory  on  which  those 
scenes  were  enacted  and  the  permanence  and  depth  and 
sweep  of  their  influence. 

Standing  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  the 
City  of  Jerusalem  lies  at  our  feet.  Immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  is  the  garden  called  Gethsemane.  The 
brook  called  Kedron  flows  between  the  spectator  and 
the  city  wall.  The  great  site  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  now 
crowned  by  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  standing  on  the  summit 
of  the  ancient  Mount  Moriah,  is  in  the  foreground. 
Beyond  it  is  the  hill  of  Zion.  The  town  of  Bethany  lies  at 
the  left,  and  Bethlehem  is  just  over  the  hills  to  the  south. 
Behind  are  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan  and  Jericho.  To 
the  north  and  beyond  the  Damascus  gate  are  the  hills 
of  Samaria.  Straight  in  front  are  the  blue  hills  that  run 
down  to  the  Mediterranean  at  Jaffa.  And  there,  all  within 
the  glance  of  the  eye,  lies  this  great  series  of  historic  spots 
that  mean  so  much,  with  all  their  associations,  for  the 
history  and  civilization  of  the  Western  world. 

Cross  the  sea  to  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  Go  out  at 
sunset  and  sit  on  the  corner  of  the  temple  of  the  Wing¬ 
less  Victory,  that  most  beautiful  and  pathetic  of  ruins. 
Immediately  in  front  is  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Beyond  the  hills  to  the  right  the  Persians  were  beaten 
back  at  Marathon.  In  that  little  grove  of  trees  yonder, 
in  the  midst  of  the  blue  fields,  were  the  Academy'  of 
Plato  and  the  Lyceum  of  Aristotle.  Under  the  hill  to  the 
left  is  the  great  theater  in  which  the  great  dramas  were 
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read  to  the  delight  of  the  Athenian  people.  Just  below  is 
Mars’  Hill,  where  the  energetic  voice  of  Paul  may  almost  be 
heard  thundering  out,  “Ye  men  of  Athens!  ”  Just  beyond 
stands  the  very  platform  from  which  Demosthenes  appealed 
to  the  Athenian  people  to  beat  back  the  Macedonian  tyrant. 
There  again,  within  one  stroke  of  the  eye,  is  the  seat  and  the 
home  of  a  marvelous  civilization. 

But  two  days’  journey  to  the  west  is  the  still  more  familiar 
Capitoline  Hill  at  Rome  which  looks  down  upon  the  scene 
of  so  many  marvelous  events,  the  homes  of  so  many  extraor¬ 
dinary  men,  all  of  whom  live  and  move  to-day  in  our  litera¬ 
ture  and  our  life.  Now,  compare  for  one  moment  the 
narrow  territory  on  which  those  historic  scenes  were  enacted; 
consider  the  smallness  of  the  spring  from  which  those  great 
and  perennial  streams  have  come,  and  then  look  out  upon 
the  great  field  of  our  modern  opportunity.  Compare  those 
scenes  with  this  broad  land  of  ours  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean  and  almost  from  the  frost  line  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf 
on  the  south,  with  its  seventy  millions  of  people,  its  diversi¬ 
fied  soil,  and  every  opportunity  for  achievement,  exaltation, 
and  development.  ^'Contrast  the  feeble  beginnings,  geo¬ 
graphically  speaking,  of  our  civilization;  contrast  them  with 
the  opportunities  that  are  in  the  hands  of  this  modern,  highly 
cultivated,  highly  differentiated  and  developed  people;  and 
then  ask  yourself  the  question.  What  are  the  responsibilities 
resting  upon  culture,  upon  education?  What  is  then  the 
meaning  of  Infancy  and  Education  for  this  great  American 
people  of  ours,  other  than  to  use  them  both  for  the  system¬ 
atic,  the  thorough,  and  the  continuous  adjustment  to  this 
great  civilization;  for  the  gathering  up  of  all  its  forces  and 
the  sweeping  of  them  forward  in  the  irresistible  march  of 
human  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  those  ideals  that 
will  always  inspire  and  lead  on  the  human  race? 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHILDREN’S  DRAWINGS 

The  Pedagogical  seminary  for  October,  1896,  contains  a 
very  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Lukens 
on  “  Children’s  drawings.”  The  paper  is  accompanied  by 
several  reproductions  of  some  children’s  sketches,  and  Dr. 
Lukens  finds  in  them  a  strong  subjective  element,  combined 
with  the  simple  registry  of  sense-impressions. 

I  have  found  these  drawings  particularly  worthy  of  study 
because  they  show  so  clearly  the  presence  of  an  ego, — some¬ 
thing  above  and  beyond  all  sense-activity  or  reflex  action, — 
something  that  is  appealed  to  as  a  personality  and  that  acts 
by  a  volition  of  its  own, — something  with  a  power  to  image 
and  idealize  outward  things,  and  with  a  power  to  command 
the  physical  organism  in  the  service  of  itself.  And  another 
point  of  great  importance — I  notice  that  the  power  of  this 
ego  to  image  and  idealize  the  products  of  the  senses  has  at 
first  a  very  feeble  beginning,  but  grows  and  develops  rapidly 
during  the  first  five  or  six  years.  It  is  evident,  too,  in  this  as 
in  other  collections  of  children’s  drawings,  that  children  take 
a  great  delight  both  in  the  exercise  of  their  idealizing  power, 
and  in  the  crudest  attempts  at  the  externalization  of 
this  powfer.  Everyone  who  has  had  any  experience  in  work¬ 
ing  with  children,  or  examining  their  drawings,  observes  the 
spirit  of  evident  enjoyment  shown  in  the  drawings  made  in 
their  earliest  years. 

But  another  thing  is  noticeable  not  only  in  the  drawings 
Dr.  Lukens  shows,  but  also  in  most  collections  of  the  sort; 
there  is  little  development  or  improvement  to  be  seen  after 
the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  and  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
this  free  drawing  soon  dies  out. 

I  have  made  much  study  of  children’s  drawings  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  some  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  fact. 
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Why  should  this  be  so?  Why  do  children  who  begin  draw¬ 
ing  with  such  interest  and  delight  lose  later  all  desire  and 
power  to  draw? 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  this  loss  of  interest  is  due  to 
formal,  technical  training  received  in  school  which  kills  all 
interest,  all  spontaneity  and  pleasure  in  the  work;  but  this 
cannot  be  the  true  solution,  for  we  find  the  same  decadence 
of  interest  and  power  with  children  who  are  never  subjected 
to  any  school  training  in  drawing  whatever.  If  drawing  be 
■  a  great  natural  means  of  expression  to  the  child,  it  should 
naturally  grow  with  his  growth  and  development.  This  not 
being  the  case,  the  true  explanation  for  the  early  atrophy  of 
this  form  of  expression  will  have  to  be  sought  in  another 
direction,  and  I  think  it  can  be  found  in  the  child  himself — in 
his  inability  by  himself  to  overcome  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  linear  drawing. 

The  great  movement  for  child-study  which  is  throwing  so 
much  light  upon  many  problems  of  education  is  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  there  is  somewhere  in  the  physical  organism 
an  ego,  or  being,  that  is  appealed  to  through  sense- 
activity  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  commands  the  motor- 
activities  in  its  service  on  the  other.  And,  as  we  study  this 
ego,  or  the  real  child,  we  find  it  soon  develops  ideals  and 
possesses  imaging  and  idealizing  powers  which  are  constantly 
acting  and  developing,  and  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  constantly 
transforming  the  products  of  sense  over  into  products  of  its 
own  idealizations.  Every  child,  therefore,  in  his  awakened 
moments  is  actively  engaged  in  a  process  of  creating  a  world 
of  his  own,  through  his  powers  of  idealization,  and  in  his  early 
years  his  powers  of  expression  fairly  keep  pace  with  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  idealization.  He  does  not  at  first,  however,  much  con¬ 
cern  himself  with  the  results  of  his  attempts  at  expression, 
and  especially  by  drawing.  The  mere  pleasure  of  express¬ 
ing  is  at  first  enough. 

The  drawings  submitted  by  Dr.  Lukens  are  especially 
interesting  as  showing  the  crude  beginning  and  the  steady 
development  of  the  imaging  and  idealizing  powers,  and  the 
struggle  to  command  the  motor-activities  with  young  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  service  of  these  powers.  First,  we  have  simply 
a  scribble  of  lines,  utterly  unintelligible  to  another  person. 
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gradually  the  trunk,  limbs,  features,  garments,  and  finally 
action  and  expression  of  the  person  or  persons  observed  are 
indicated.  If  these  drawings  were  supplemented  by  other 
children’s  drawings,  such  as  I  have  repeatedly  seen,  it  would 
be  apparent  that  this  idealizing  and  externalizing  process 
goes  on  quite  freely  with  the  child  until  about  the  sixth  or 
seventh  year,  and  that  beyond  that  period  the  drawing  does 
not  improve  in  character;  it  rather  decreases,  becomes  con¬ 
fused,  and  the  children  seem  to  lose  their  interest  in  the 
work. 

I  can  account  for  this  fact  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
child  now  begins  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  own  work  and 
becomes  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  it.  His  powers  of 
idealization  have  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  he  begins 
to  see  things  in  their  true  relations.  He  sees  action  and 
purpose,  in  other  words,  life,  in  all  that  surrounds  him.  The 
moment  he  undertakes  to  give  an  expression  of  his  idea  in 
regard  to  a  person  or  an  object  that  shall  be  at  all  truthful 
in  regard  to  what  he  has  observed  or  felt,  he  is  overpowered 
by  the  consciousness  that  his  results  are  no  adequate  repre¬ 
sentations  of  what  he  himself  sees,  feels,  and  thinks,  and  he 
naturally  loses  his  interest  in  linear  expression. 

Now,  if  we  think  for  a  moment  of  the  very  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  that  is  before  the  child  in  endeavoring  to  express  by  draw¬ 
ing  what  is  in  his  mind,  we  should  not  be  surprised  either  at 
his  failure  or  at  his  relinquishing  the  practice  of  drawing  at  an 
early  stage.  In  his  mind  he  images  and  idealizes  his  sense- 
perceptions  into  persons  or  objects  occupying  three  dimen¬ 
sions.  In  attempting  to  externalize  his  ideas  by  drawing  he 
is  compiled  to  represent  them  on  a  surface  of  two  dimen¬ 
sions.  Therefore,  anything  like  active  reality  is  out  of  the 
question.  In  order  to  give  an  interpretation  of  his  sense- 
experience,  or  any  sense  of  reality  to  his  idealization,  he 
has  to  create  an  illusion, — that  is,  such  a  combination  of 
lines  on  a  surface  of  two  dimensions  as  will  depict  the  desired 
reality  in  three  dimensions, — and  it  is  right  here  that  the  little 
child  breaks  down.  He  cannot,  unaided,  make  his  power  of 
expression  in  two  dimensions  adequate  to  his  mental  image 
of  the  thing  that  exists  in  three  dimensions,  and  it  is  to  this 
fact  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  early  decadence  in  children 
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of  their  interest  in  and  their  love  for  drawing.  Just  as  soon 
as  their  power  with  it  falls  below  what  they  wish  and  aim  to 
express — below  their  ideals — they  drop  all  interest  in  it. 

And  right  here  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  necessity 
in  the  training  of  children  of  respecting  the  child’s  own 
standards  or  ideals.  It  is  the  fashion  in  these  days  to 
decry  formal  training  and  to  emphasize  freedom  and 
spontaneity  in  childhood  as  the  all  in  all;  and  this  idea 
is  carried  to  such  an  extreme  with  some  people  that 
they  overlook  the  fact  that  every  well-minded  child  is  a 
taskmaster  unto  himself;  that  in  all  the  work  that  deeply 
interests  him  he  has  an  ideal  or  standard,  according  to  which 
he  patterns  himself.  As  evidence  on  this  point  look  at  the 
plays  of  children,  and  see  with  what  patience  and  what 
devotion  they  give  themselves  up  to  vigorous  self-training 
that  they  may  do  their  part  well,  whether  it  is  rolling  the 
hoop,  or  jumping  the  rope,  or  running,  or  leaping,  or  skating, 
or  firing  at  a  mark,  or  playing  jackstones  or  marbles,  or  play¬ 
ing  ball.  We  have  only  to  observe  children  carefully  in  their 
plays  to  see  that  they  make  for  themselves  standards  of  their 
own  which  admit  of  nothing  lower  than  doing  their  very 
best.  I  sometimes  feel  that  in  this  advocacy  of  the  freedom 
of  the  child  and  the  condemning  of  all  holding  of  the  child  to 
formal  training,  that  this  powerful  factor  in  child-nature  is 
overlooked.  Not  long  since  I  attended  a  child-study  meeting 
in  which  such  emphasis  was  laid  upon  gaining  the  instinctive 
interest  of  the  children  that  the  inevitable  inference  was  that 
there  was  no  need  of  formal  training;  that  it  was  so  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  child-nature  that  it  stunted  its  growth.  In 
going  out  of  the  meeting  I  passed  a  vacant  lot  in  which  I 
found  sixteen  boys  playing  ball.  By  the  theoretical  rules  of 
child-interest  these  boys  ought  to  have  been  engaged  in 
playing  a  regular  game  of  baseball,  “  learning  to  do  by 
doing.”  Instead  of  this,  they  were  divided  up  into  twos  and 
threes,  and  were  simply  pitching  and  catching.  I  watched 
them  with  interest  for  over  half  an  hour,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  saw  a  group  of  boys  take  a  greater  interest  in 
an  actual  game  than  these  boys  were  taking  in  the  mere. act 
of  practicing  in  preparation  for  a  real  game.  Again,  from  my 
window  I  have  seen  a  boy,  all  by  himself,  day  after  day. 
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engaged  in  throwing  a  ball  against  a  wall,  and  catching  it  on 
its  rebound.  What  do  such  efforts  at  self-discipline  mean, 
unless  we  credit  children  with  having  ideals  or  standards,  to 
realize  which  they  subject  themselves  to  severe  tasks? 

I  think  this  side  of  child-nature  in  children,  their  having 
ideals  and  standards  and  their  subjecting  themselves  to  hard 
and  severe  training  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  their  ideals, 
is  a  matter  that  has  not  yet  received  sufficient  attention  in 
our  investigations  into  child-nature  and  the  proper  training 
of  children. 

Coming  back  to  Dr.  Lukens’s  drawings  and  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  drawings  generally,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  not  and  cannot  be  for  average  children  any  purely 
natural  method  of  learning  to  draw.  All  forms  of  expression 
to  the  civilized  man  are  arts  that  have  been  developed 
through  the  long  and  patient  culture  of  the  race.  They  are 
man’s  arts  because  they  have  been  developed  by  him  by 
immense  effort  and  self-training  out  of  nature’s  rude  and 
primitive  endowments.  In  this  form  of  art-expression  by 
drawing  nature  takes  children  a  very  short  way  out  to  sea, 
as  it  were,  and  then  leaves  them  helplessly  adrift.  Something 
more  than  nature’s  endowment,  something  more  than  in¬ 
stinctive  interest,  something  more  than  reflex  motor-activity, 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  the  right  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  power  to  draw.  In  its  primitive  stages  as  a  form 
of  diagrammatic  representation,  it  may  be  granted  that  draw¬ 
ing  is  a  natural  means  of  self-expression,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  also  a  chief  feature  in  one  of  the  great  arts  of 
the  race,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  art  is  not  simply  a  phase 
of  naturt".  Art  is  man’s  work  as  contradistinguished  from 
nature.  It  is  his  conscious  idealization  and  utilization  of 
nature’s  materials  and  forces,  and  it  is  his  power  of  exter¬ 
nalizing  himself — his  idealizations — through  drawing  that 
makes  drawing  of  such  great  service  in  education.  Draw¬ 
ing,  therefore,  in  education,  must  be  regarded  primarily  as 
a  mode  of  art-activity — as  a  means  by  which  the  individual 
externalizes  his  idealizations. 

If  this  contention  be  true,  the  great  end  to  be  aimed  at 
in  elementary  instruction  in  drawing  is  the  development  of 
the  synthesizing  and  idealizing  powers  on  the  part  of  the 
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ego,  accompanied  by  adequate  powers  of  externalizing  what 
is  in  the  mind.  The  child  is  constantly  idealizing,  con¬ 
stantly  transforming  nature  into  his  thought-products.  We 
have  learned  to  recognize  this  fact  in  language-training,  and 
we  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  see  how  we  can  help  him 
to  direct  his  own  thoughts  along  the  most  desirable  lines, 
and  toward  the  most  desirable  ends,  and  also  how  we  can 
help  him  to  express  his  thoughts  clearly,  vigorously,  and 
gracefully — that  is  to  say,  in  a  word,  artistically.  And  I 
think  the  evidence  shows  that  what  the  child  most  needs  in 
drawing,  after  the  primary  stages,  is  to  be  shown  how  he 
can  utilize  it  to  express  with  some  degree  of  fullness  and 
power  the  thoughts — the  idealizations — that  come  crowd¬ 
ing  into  his  mind  for  externalization.  And  here  we  want 
to  avoid  forcing  him  into  ruts  of  formalism;  rather  we  need 
patiently  to  show  him  how  he  can  enlarge  his  own  powers  of 
performance  and  make  them  more  effective. 

I  am  glad  to  see  Dr.  Lukens  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the 
child  needs  help  at  this  juncture.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
more  we  study  child-nature  and  come  to  recognize  clearly 
the  fact  that  back  of  the  sense-activity  is  a  personality  that 
this  activity  appeals  to,  and  that  this  personality  has  powers 
of  assimilating  sense  impressions,  accompanied  by  powers  of 
idealization  and  creation,  and  that  it  is  this  personality  that 
commands  the  motor  organism,  the  sooner  we  shall  come  to 
a  just  understanding  of  the  place  of  drawing  in  education. 

Collections  of  entirely  free  and  unaided  drawings,  such  as 
Dr.  Lukens  and  many  of  us  are  studying  with  so  much 
interest,  are  invaluable  helps  to  a  just  diagnosis  of  the  child’s 
condition.  They  are  frank  statements  of  his  “  symptoms,” 
so  to  speak.  They  are  absolutely  necessary  to  us  as  a 
foundation  for  our  work  of  rightly  educating  the  child.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  constitute  a  complete  guide 
to  what  we,  as  educators,  ought  to  do  for  his  art-training. 
The  physician  depends  on  the  patient  for  the  data  with 
which  he  starts,  but  he  does  not  ask  the  patient  to  advise 
his  own  treatment.  In  this  matter  of  children’s  drawing,  all 
the  accessible  data  lead  us  to  diagnose  the  case  as  follows: 
The  child  begins  with  mental  and  manual  ability  about  on 
a  par,  but  growth  in  power  of  mind  soon  surpasses  natural 
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growth  in  manual  expression,  and  the  result  is  a  condition  of 
discouragement  and  disinclination  to  draw. 

What  is  needed  is  evidently  help  for  the  powers  of  syn¬ 
thesis  and  idealization  and,  pari  passu,  practical  helps  on  the 
technical  side;  helps  so  judiciously  planned  ‘  and  presented 
that  they  will  be  palatable  and  digestible,  and  that  will  gradu¬ 
ally  so  strengthen  and  re-enforce  the  powers  of  both  ideal 
vision  and  manual  expression  as  to  keep  them  working  har¬ 
moniously  with  each  other.  For,  as  we  know,  growth  in 
both  lines  is  immensely  forwarded  by  mutual  reaction  in 
practice.  The  race  was  not  born  at  once  into  a  full  command 
of  art-processes.  The  art-processes  are  only  to  a  very  slight 
extent  a  natural  inheritance.  Men  have  learned  skill  largely 
from  each  other,  accepting  the  help  to  be  had  from  the  best 
already  attained  and  improving  upon  it  by  personal  effort. 
Counting  out  tbe  few  rare  excepted  geniuses,  art  has  been 
learned  only  with  the  help  of  other  art,  combined  with  con¬ 
stant  recourse  to  nature  for  subject  and  material.  Children 
must  be  brought  in  contact  with  good  art  if  they  are  to 
understand  its  principles  or  master  its  processes. 

The  study  of  the  child  will  not  yield  its  full  significance  in 
education  until  it  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  arts  of 
the  race  as  among  the  supreme  forces  in  education,  and  also 
recognizes  the  child  in  his  best  estate  as,  on  the  one  side 
responsive  to  art-influences,  while  on  the  other  he  is  poten¬ 
tially  a  creator  of  new  art-products  which  are  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  own  individuality  and  power. 

John  S.  Clark 

Boston,  Mass. 

'  The  old-fashioned  custom  of  basing  school  instruction  in  drawing  on  geometric 
lines  of  figures  is  practically  out  of  date.  No  modern  course  of  drawing  instruction, 
as  used  in  the  schools  to-day,  actually  perpetuates  the  formalism  which  Ur.  Lukens 
evidently  has  in  mind  when  questioning  the  value  of  school  instruction. 
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Harper’s  Dictionary  of  classical  literature  and  antiquities — Edited  by 
Harry  Thurston  Peck,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1897.  1701  p.  $6. 

Among  the  classical  dictionaries  hitherto  available  there 
has  been  no  single  manual  that  was  adequate  for  the  needs 
of  the  student  in  the  many  fields  in  which  he  is  perpetually 
seeking  information.  In  the  dictionaries  of  Dr.  Smith 
the  material  is  distributed  in  three  cumbersome  and  expen¬ 
sive  works,  a  Dictionary  of  biography  and  mythology  in 
3  volumes,  a  Dictionary  of  geography  in  2  volumes,  and  a 
Dictionary  of  antiquities  in  2  volumes.  Dr.  Anthon  covered 
the  same  ground ‘in  two  works,  originally  published  half  a 
century  ago,  a  Classical  dictionary  2^  Dictionary  of  antiq¬ 
uities.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  Smith’s  Dictionary 
of  antiquities,  which  has  recently  appeared  in  an  admirable 
revision,  all  of  these  books  are  sadly  out  of  date,  and  lag 
from  forty  to  fifty  years  behind  the  state  of  our  present 
knowledge.  Classical  philology  is  no  more  a  stable  science 
than  physics  or  chemistry,  and  the  progress  achieved  in  its 
various  departments  in  the  last  few  decades  has  been  pro¬ 
digious.  Apart  from  the  general  improvement  in  the  texts 
of  all  our  classical  authors,  this  period  has  witnessed  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  monumental  special  editions,  such 
as  the  Ritschl  Plautus,  Munro’s  Lucretius,  Mayor’s  fuvenal, 
Ellis’s  Catullus,  Ribbeck’s  Vergil,  Jebb’s  Sophocles,  Weck- 
lein’s  yEschylus.  On  the  purely  linguistic  side  of  classical 
study  great  advances  have  also  been  made.  Epigraphy  has 
made  rapid  strides.  The  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum, 
now  numbering  some  twenty  bound  folios  and  containing 
over  130,000  Latin  inscriptions,  has  all  appeared  since  1863; 
the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Grcecarum  was  finished  in  1877, 
and  the  Corpus  of  Attic  inscriptions  is  more  recent  still. 
The  collection  and  classification  of  this  epigraphic  material 
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have  given  a  keen  impetus  to  dialect  study,  and  yielded  large 
contributions  to  our  grammatical  and  philological  knowl¬ 
edge.  Comparative  philology,  too,  has  become  a  new  science 
under  the  aggressive  leadership  of  the  Junggrammatiker, 
and  has  recently  given  an  honorable  account  of  its  services 
to  classical  study  in  Brugmann’s  Grundriss.  In  this  general 
forward  movement  possibly  no  department  has  made  more 
signal  progress  than  archaeology.  Excavations  on  classic 
ground  have  been  numerous  and  fruitful.  In  Rome  the 
debris  has  been  removed  from  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine, 
to  say  nothing  of  less  notable  excavations.  In  Greece 
Olympia,  Mycenae,  and  Tiryns  have  been  once  more  revealed 
to  view;  Schliemann  and  Dorpfeld  have  unearthed  Troy; 
while  the  latter  scholar  has  revolutionized  the  existing 
theories  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Greek  theater.  The 
foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  fields  in  which  the  industry 
and  acumen  of  scholars  have  been  making  substantial 
additions  to  our  fund  of  knowledge.  They  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  a  new 
classical  dictionary  which  should  take  account  of  recent 
achievement.  In  meeting  this  demand  it  was  a  happy  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  publishers  of  the  present  work  to  embrace  the 
whole  field  of  classical  learning, — literature,  antiquities, 
mythology,  biography,  geography, — in  a  single  volume,  thus 
relieving  the  student  of  the  awkwardness  of  using  two  or 
more  different  works.  Even  within  these  limits  the  editor 
has  found  it  feasible,  without  neglecting  an  adequate  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  foregoing  depart¬ 
ments,  tq  go  somewhat  beyond  the  traditional  scope  of  the 
classical  dictionary,  and  to  include  lives  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  classical  scholars  from  the  time  of  the  Italian 
humanists  down  to  the  present  day;  he  has  ahso  devoted 
much  space  to  matters  specifically  linguistic,  such  as 
Grimm’s  Law,  Verner’s  Law,  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  Italic  Dialects,  Oscan,  Umbrian,  Sermo  Plebeius, 
African  Latinity,  etc.  Besides  this  he  has  given  place  to 
a  host  of  miscellaneous  titles,  such  as  Greek  and  Latin 
Anthology,  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  Iguvine  Tables, 
Duenos  Inscription,  Cista  Ficoroniana — subjects  to  which 
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the  student  meets  frequent  allusion  in  his  reading,  but  con¬ 
cerning  which  it  is  usually  difficult  to  obtain  information. 

In  the  execution  of  his  task  the  editor  has  had  the  co¬ 
operation  of  several  distinguished  scholars,  both  American 
and  foreign.  But  the  total  amount  of  their  contributions  is 
relatively  small,  and  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  he  is  him¬ 
self  alone  responsible.  In  the  main  the  earlier  dictionaries  of 
Anthon  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  the  new  work,  but  fresh 
material  has  been  freely  drawn  from  every  quarter,  and  none 
of  the  available  publications  in  the  classical  field  have  been 
neglected. 

The  editor’s  own  work  has  been  performed  with  great 
zeal,  ability,  and — despite  the  laborious  character  of  the 
undertaking — with  evident  enthusiasm.  A  striking  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  very  full  bibliography  given  in  connection 
with  each  article.  Not  merely  are  the  chief  larger  works  of 
reference  cited,  but  the  scattered  literature  of  programmes 
and  dissertations  is  also  given. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  the  illustrations. 
These  are  not  only  numerous,  but  finely  executed  and  in 
generous  proportions — far  superior  in  size  and  finish  to 
anything  of  the  sort  contained  in  similar  works.  With  rare 
exceptions  their  source  is  also  given. 

The  great  strides  made  in  archaeology  in  the  last  few 
decades  are  fittingly  recognized  in  the  space  given  to  such 
articles  as  Mycenaean  art,  Ilios,  Athens,  Rome,  Pompeii; 
while  Egyptian  and  Oriental  archaeology  receive  exhaustive 
treatment  under  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  India,  Persia, 
the  last  mentioned  subject  receiving  ten  pages  from  the  hand 
of  Professor  Geldner  of  Berlin. 

In  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  involving  so  many  details, 
absolute  accuracy  of  statement  in  every  particular  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  of  attainment.  Lapses  are  bound  to  occur 
now  and  then.  Thus,  on  p.  878,  Schrader’s  view  as  to  the 
location  of  the  home  of  the  Aryan  race  seems  to  be  misappre¬ 
hended,  and  for  the  literature  of  the  subject  reference  is 
inadvertently  made  to  Brugmann’s  Journal,  as  well  as  to 
the  Indogermanische  Forschungen.  The  Monumentum 
Ancyranmn  (p.  78)  is  described  as  cut  on  “  a  marble  slab,” 
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though  the  view  given  elsewhere  (p.  171)  correctly  shows  the 
inscription  as  covering  a  temple  wall  of  many  blocks. 
Homer’s  dialect  can  hardly  be  declared  to-day  to  be  “  Old 
Ionic  ”  (p.  502).  In  the  excellent  biographies  of  modern 
scholars,  while  all  will  be  grateful  for  this  feature  of  the 
work,  a  few  lacun.ne  will  be  noted.  No  mention  is  made  of 
Reisig,  Bursian,  Baehrens,  Kiihner,  Jahn,  Georges,  Schlei¬ 
cher,  Freund,  Hofman-Peerlkamp,  Melanchthon,  Riemann, 
Conington,  Nettleship,  or  Jowett.  A  fair  plea  might  also 
be  made  for  the  recognition  of  some  American  names,  e.  g., 
Hadley,  Felton,  Beck,  Anthon,  W.  F.  Allen — perhaps  also 
of  Whitney,  who,  though  not  professedly  a  classical  scholar 
himself,  had  probably  the  chief  share  in  the  making  of  a 
score  of  the  ablest  classical  teachers  in  this  country. 
Under  Gesner’s  name  no  mention  appears  of  his  Thesaurtis, 
nor  under  Lehrs  of  his  iconoclastic  Horace. 

On  p.  312  Commentator  Crtiquianus  is  defined  as  the 
scholiast  to  the  Codex  Blandinius  Vetustissimus  (V).  The 
present  writer  confesses  never  to  have  seen  the  term 
employed  in  this  sense,  but  only  as  a  blanket  designation  for 
all  of  the  Cruquian  scholia,  some  of  which  derive  from  V, 
others  from  the  other  Blandinian  codices,  and  some  even 
from  early  printed  editions.  Under  Lucilius  the  old  error  of 
assigning  his  birth  to  the  year  148  B.  c.  is  perpetuated, 
though  it  is  practically  proved  that  the  satirist  was  born 
in  180  B.  c.  and  the  date  is  so  given  by  Teuffel-Schwabe, 
Schanz,  and  Ribbeck.  Accius.  too  (under  Tragoedia),  is 
rudely  docked  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  and  made 
to  die  in  104  B.  c.,  though  Cicero  tells  us  that  he  himself  as  a 
young  man  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  old  tragedian. 
On  p.  201  Boeckh  is  curiously  credited  with  the  Corpus 
inscriptionum  Lat inarum  to  which  Franz,  Curtius,  and  Rdhl 
as  well  as  Mommsen  are  mentioned  as  contributors. 

But  enumeration  of  such  oversights  easily  degenerates  into 
captious  criticism,  and  to  dwell  upon  them  would  not  merely 
be  unjust  to  the  editor  and  his  coadjutors  but  would  give  an 
entirely  erroneous  conception  of  the  book.  In  general  it 
is  not  only  extremely  painstaking  and  accurate,  but  thor¬ 
oughly  stimulating.  No  reader  can  fail  to  recognize  in  it 
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the  labors  of  a  true  scholar,  or  to  receive  from  it  fresh  help 
and  fresh  impulse  for  his  own  work.  Professor  Peck  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  classical  teachers  everywhere,  and 
both  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  render¬ 
ing  so  solid  a  service  to  the  cause  of  classical  learning  and 
education. 

Charles  E.  Bennett 


Cornell  University 


The  Werner  introductory  geography — By  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Providence,  R.  I.  Chicago :  The  Werner  School 
Book  Co.,  1896.  188  p.  55  cents. 

I 

The  Werner  grammar  school  geography — By  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  A.  M., 
LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Providence,  R.  1.  Chicago:  The  Werner 
School  Book  Co.,  1896.  Part  I,  Text,  351  p.  Part  II,  Maps  and  Illustrations, 
160  p.  $1.40. 

The  demand  for  text-books  that  are  better,  both  peda- 
gogically  and  in  scholarship,  is  the  result  of  the  strides  we 
have  been  making  in  the  science  of  education  as  well  as  in 
geographical  science.  In  the  department  of  geography¬ 
teaching  wide-awake  instructors  have  emphasized  the  fact 
that  something  more  substantial  than  a  method  and  a 
molding-board  are  requisite  to  success.  They  are  demand¬ 
ing  a  broader  and  more  logical  treatment  that  shall  har¬ 
monize  with  the  teachings  of  psychology;  at  the  same  time 
business  men  of  practical  sense  are  claiming — and  with  some 
degree  of  justice — that  a  subject  of  such  practical  aspect 
shall  be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  economics  and 
commerce. 

A  consensus  of  opinions  shows  that  two  correlated  ideas 
about  the  teaching  of  the  subject  are  beginning  to  assume 
a  crystalized  form.  First,  that  the  systematic  course  in 
elementary  geography  is  best  approached  by  the  study  of 
human  industries:  second,  that  all  human  industries  are 
expressions  of  climate  and  geographic  environment;  more¬ 
over,  the  nationalization  of  government,  although  tradi¬ 
tionally  for  mutual  protection,  is  merely  the  machinery  to 
facilitate  the  rapid  and  equitable  distribution  of  food  stuffs 
and  commercial  products.  The  older  text-books,  as  a  rule, 
presented  the  geography  of  location  only,  and  it  was  a  great 
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stride  from  the  old  “  Number  Three  ”  of  Professor  Mon- 
teith  to  such  books  as  his  last  work,  the  Barnes  Series,  or 
to  its  contemporaries.  Harper’s,  Swinton’s,  Maury’s,  the 
Eclectic — and  Butler’s,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  include  my 
own  work.  In  these  books  physical  geography  instead  of 
the  geography  of  location  was  made  the  basis,  and  each 
series  as  it  appeared  was  a  distinct  advance  upon  its 
predecessors. 

But  the  leaven  of  modern  thought  is  working  rapidly  and 
the  army  of  teachers  is  demanding  something  beyond  these 
books.  In  the  geography  of  the  future  the  trained  geog¬ 
rapher  and  the  teacher — the  specialist  in  the  field  and  the 
specialist  in  the  schoolroom — must  work  together.  And 
the  basis  of  the  work  must  be,  not  only  a  description  of  the 
earth  and  its  industries,  but,  what  is  still  more  important,  the 
correlation  of  the  two.  The  primary  book  must  be  within 
the  range  of  child-thought;  there  must  be  no  problems  of 
abstract  science  concealed  under  the  flimsy  disguise  of 
“  words  of  one  syllable,”  moreover,  there  must  be  no  fulsome 
baby  talk;  child  vocabulary  is  often  more  comprehensive 
than  we  conceive  it  to  be,  and  the  average  seven-year-oldster 
usually  understands  the  meaning  of  words  that  he  cannot 
read  in  print.  The  advanced  book  must  go  a  step  farther 
and  present  the  interrelation  of  history  and  the  human 
industries  and  at  the  same  time  their  dependence  upon 
physiographic  laws.  Every  illustration  must  be  a  geo¬ 
graphic  study,  and  every  map  must  bear  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country  on  its  face.  Some  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  of  arrangement  may  well  be  abandoned,  and 
in  this  Mr.  Frye  has  set  us  a  worthy  example.  There  is  no 
good  reason,  for  instance,  to  perpetuate  the  ordinary  classifi¬ 
cation  or  grouping  of  the  States  of  our  own  country.  The 
coal-mining,  manufacturing,  cotton-growing,  grain-grow¬ 
ing,  and  metal-mining  groups  are  plainly  circumscribed,  and 
offer  a  far  more  logical  method  of  grouping. 

The  latest  text-books  of  geography  are  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  a  veteran  in  the  ranks  of  teachers, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  favorably  known  among  pro¬ 
gressive  and  practical  educators.  Of  the  two  books  the  ele- 
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mentary  one  is  unquestionably  the  better.  It  is  written  in 
an  easy  flowing  style  that  will  commend  itself  to  the  primary 
teacher  and  it  shows  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
schoolroom.  All  through  the  text  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  that  sort  of  tact  and  skill  that  tradition  ascribes 
to  a  woman  and  that  rarely  appears  in  a  man.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  a  great  deal  of  the  intrinsic  value  the  book 
possesses  has  been  given  it  by  Miss  Martha  Tarbell  and  her 
assistants.  Miss  Tarbell  is  already  well-known  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  best  class  of  educational  literature  and  the 
influence  of  her  clever  pen  is  apparent  in  the  pages  of  this 
book. 

It  is  evident  from  the  beginning  that  the  elementary 
book  will  be  a  strong  competitor  of  the  very  popular  book 
Mr.  Frye  has  given  us.  In  its  pedagogical  arrangement 
and  its  adaptability  to  classroom  work  it  will  stand  exacting 
criticism.  Some  of  the  subjects  are  treated  in  a  highly 
interesting  manner,  namely,  the  description  of  the  Lapps 
and  the  Eskimos,  and  the  text  about  the  plateau  States 
and  India.  In  other  chapters  the  treatment  is  wholly  inade¬ 
quate.  Thus,  Russia  is  disposed  of  in  less  than  forty  lines, 
and  of  the  whole  number  of  statements  at  least  one-half  are 
readily  discoverable  by  studying  the  map.  Such  matter 
should  be  brought  out  by  inductive  and  not  didactic 
methods.  There  is  not  a  word  about  the  village  system  of 
farm  life  that  underlies  the  whole  Sclavonic  civilization,  nor 
is  there  a  hint  about  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
Russian  nation.  There  is  a  statement  that  the  Russian 
plain  is  crossed  by  eight  large  rivers,  but  there  is  no  intima¬ 
tion  that  the  lateral  branches  and  not  the  trunks  of  these 
.rivers  constitute  the  great  highway  by  which  Russian  enter¬ 
prises  have  been  carried  through  Siberia  across  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Of  all  the  physiographic  features  of  Russia  this 
thalweg,  which  forms  a  nearly  continuous  waterway  from  the 
Volga  to  the  Amur,  is  the  most  important. 

That  the  book  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  inadequate  treat¬ 
ment  from  a  geographic  standpoint,  however,  is  at  once 
apparent;  in  some  instances  the  underlying  principles  are 
not  made  plain,  and  in  others  they  are  not  brought  out  at 
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all.  Thus,  the  effect  of  the  Andes  on  the  rainfall  of  South 
America  could  not  be  well  understood  even  by  a  reader  of 
mature  years,  if  he  depended  on  the  text  for  his  information; 
while  the  most  important  product  of  Chile,  and  one  that  has 
played  a  major  part  in  the  history  of  the  country,  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  at  all.  When  it  is  considered  that  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  never  advance 
beyond  the  elementary  text-book  of  geography,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  this  book  should  be  more  comprehensive  and 
contain  more  of  the  geography  of  location. 

The  Grammar-school  geography  could  hardly  be  drier  and 
less  connected  had  it  been  compiled  exclusively  from  the 
Statesman  s  Year  Book  or  the  Almanach  de  Gotha.  It  is 
an  excellent  book  of  statistical  information,  and  it  is  unusu¬ 
ally  free  from  the  slips  and  errors  of  first  editions;  it  is 
likewise  an  excellent  text  to  enable  the  student  to  prepare 
for  a  Regents’  examination.  But  it  is  not  geography.  For 
instance,  in  the  consideration  of  the  Central  American 
States  the  only  important  statement  that  cannot  be  learned 
from  an  ordinary  map  is  summed  up  in  two  lines,  “  Sugar, 
coffee,  cacao,  and  the  tropical  fruits  are  exported.”  Now 
about  the  only  essential  geography  of  the  Central  American 
States  is  that  which  centers  about  the  coffee  plantation  and 
the  Nicaragua  Canal.  But  the  geography  that  has  resulted 
from  coffee  cultivation  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  effects  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  are  disposed  of  in  a  single 
question,  “  What  will  be  the  advantage  of  this  Canal?  ”  A 
similar  criticism  applies  to  the  treatment  of  the  West  Indies. 

A  contrast  to  the  ungeographic  treatment  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Central  American  States  is  found  in  the 
chapters  devoted  to  Siberia  and  the  Chinese  Empire.  There 
is  some  good  wholesome  geography  in  them,  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  make  them  better. 

The  author  rightly  emphasizes  the  value  of  history  in  the 
study  of  geography  by  occasional  historical  sketches  that 
accompany  the  more  important  subjects.  The  idea  is  an 
excellent  one,  for  it  is  impossible  to  separate  history  from  the 
geography  of  commerce  and  human  industries.  But  in  this 
book  there  is  but  little  correlation  between  the  historical 
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sketches  and  the  geography;  they  seem  to  be  interpolations 
rather  than  links  in  the  text.  Thus,  the  geographical  his¬ 
tory  of  Germanic  Europe  is  the  struggle  between  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  the  feudal  systems;  and  the  salient  history  of  the 
West  Indies  is  not  so  much  the  Buccaneer  times  as  the 
period  in  w^hich  the  sugar  industry  began  and  developed. 

In  some  instances  there  has  been  a  misconception  of 
physiographic  processes.  For  instance,  the  spits  and  reefs 
along  the  South  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  are  not 
river  bars  but  wave  formations,  and  they  are  quite  as  readily 
formed  of  sand  as  of  alluvial  matter.  The  essential  feature 
of  their  formation  is  water  shallow  enough  for  the  drag  of 
the  wave  to  reach  bottom.  The  river  bar,  on  the  contrary, 
is  quite  another  thing,  and  its  explanation  is  not  given. 

The  illustrations  in  the  smaller  book,  as  a  rule,  are  lacking 
in  geographic  value:  two  of  them,  the  coral  atoll  (p.  19) 
and  Mount  Rainier  fp.  loi),  are  thoroughly  bad.  The  cut 
bearing  the  title  “  Mercator  Map  ”  (p.  31)  is  not  a  mercator 
projection  at  all,  while  a  cleverly-drawn  mercator  chart  on 
the  page  following  has  no  title.  The  cuts  accompanying 
the  text  of  Part  I  could  have  been  just  as  well  omitted;  they 
have  no  value  whatever.  Those  forming  the  supplement  of 
Part  II  would  have  been  welcomed  by  all  teachers,  had  they 
been  appropriately  placed  in  connection  with  the  text. 
Both  the  working  and  the  reference  maps  are  good.  The 
relief  maps  are  mediocre,  but  the  little  sketch  maps  are  both 
graphic  and  instructive. 

Measured  by  the  standard  to-day  demanded,  the  series, 
though  by  no  means  devoid  of  excellent  features,  falls  short. 
The  books  certainly  have  good  value,  but  they  might  have 
been  better.  They  wdll  be  strong  competitors  of  the  most 
recent  publications,  but  they  might  have  surpassed  all  others 
now  in  the  field.  The  moral  is  obvious.  A  text-book  of 
geography,  to  be  both  geographically  and  pedagogically 
good,  must  have  not  only  the  authorship  of  the  skillful 
teacher,  but  it  requires  the  work  of  the  trained  geographer 
as  well:  no  one  person  is  likely  to  possess  both  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  even  granting  that  such  a  one  exists,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  hand  of  a  skillful  editor 
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is  quite  as  essential  to  success  as  the  best  combination  of 
authorship. 

J.  W.  Redway 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Elements  of  psychology — By  Georoe  Groom  Robertson.  Edited  by  C.  A. 

Foley  Rhys  Davids.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  i80.  268  p. 

$1.00. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  handbooks  compiled  from  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  the  late  George  Groom  Robertson,  and  published  in 
the  valuable  little  University  Series  of  which  Professor 
Knight  is  editor.  The  second  is  to  be  on  General  philos¬ 
ophy,  to  which  this  one  is  properly  introductory.  The  fact 
that  Professor  Robertson  never  wrote  out  his  lectures  and 
seldom  even  used  notes  at  once  suggests  the  query  as  to  how 
far  this  little  volume  is  entitled  to  bear  his  name.  The  edi¬ 
tor  herself  satisfies  us  on  this  score.  Her  own  notes  have 
been  supplemented  by  those  of  twenty-five  other  students, 
representing  the  lectures  from  1870—92.  So  complete  was 
the  material  furnished  her  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  add 
even  a  clause  to  the  original,  so  that  we  can  take  the  book 
as  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  lecturer’s  thought  during  that 
period.  Of  course  the  style  is  colloquial,  and  hardly  that 
which  the  author  himself  would  have  chosen  had  he  pre¬ 
pared  the  book,  but  we  may  be  thankful  to  have  the  thought 
of  such  a  man  in  whatever  form  it  may  have  been  preserved. 
Nor  is  the  style  unpleasant.  The  volume  is  readable  and 
interesting  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  method  of  the  lectures  has  naturally  determined  the 
form  of  the  book.  It  was  Professor  Robertson’s  habit  to 
use  several  text-books  as  the  basis  of  his  explanatory  and 
critical  remarks.  These  text-books  varied,  but  the  most 
constant  was  Bain’s  Mental  science:  Sully,  Hdffding, 
Clark,  Murray,  and  Ward  were  also  constantly  referred  to, 
and  on  these  five  the  present  book  is  based.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  it  is  hardly  fitted  to  serve  as  an  independent 
text-book  on  account  of  its  lack  of  details.  In  the  division 
of  labor  between  text-book  and  teacher,  it  occupies  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  latter.  It  interprets  rather  than  describes. 
But  while  it  is  inadequate  as  a  complete  text-book,  in  con- 
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junction  with  some  other  work  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value.  There  is  a  clearness  of  thought  and  expression  much 
to  be  desired  in  psychology.  As  a  rule  conceptions  are 
carefully  analyzed,  and  the  student  is  impressed  with  the 
complexities  of  the  problems  and  the  need  for  exact  defini¬ 
tion.  The  plan  of  criticising  the  assigned  text-books  also 
promotes  cautious  thinking  on  the  student’s  part.  The 
unity  of  mental  life  is  made  evident  by  a  treatment,  so  far  as 
possible,  genetic.  The  chapter  on  the  growth  of  the  mind 
is  of  the  author’s  own  writing,  intended  probably  for  some 
future  work  of  scope  similar  to  the  present  one.  It  is  an 
interesting  specimen  of  what  such  a  work  might  have  been 
had  the  author  lived  to  complete  it. 

Psychology  for  Professor  Robertson  was  not  merely  one 
empirical  science  among  many,  although  he  was  emphatic  in 
his  claim  for  it  of  a  place  among  these.  Like  his  predecessors, 
psychology  was  interesting  mainly  in  reference  to  epistem¬ 
ology;  hence  the  theory  of  objective  perception  is  the  kernel 
of  the  book  before  us.  Brain  is  approved  as  being  on  the 
right  track  in  this  matter,  but  is  criticised  for  lack  of  clear¬ 
ness  and  consistency.  Our  author’s  own  account  is  delight¬ 
fully  clear,  even  in  the  elementary  form  made  necessary  in 
these  lectures.  We  may  not  accept  it,  but  we  must  enjoy 
its  distinctness.  It  naturally  begins  with  his  account  of  the 
senses,  where  he  gives  a  clear  description  of  the  muscular 
sense;  criticising  Mr.  Bain  for  his  conception  of  it  as  active 
sense,  rather  than  as  sense  of  activity.  This  sense  of  activity 
furnishes  the  coefficient  by  means  of  which  passive  sense  is 
transformed  into  active  sense.  Its  importance  arises  from 
the  fact  that  “  perception,  and  especially  objective  percep¬ 
tion,  as  opposed  to  sensation,  is  a  kind  of  conscious  experi¬ 
ence  into  which  there  inevitably  enters  consciousness  of 
activity  put  forth,  i.  e.,  muscular  sense.”  The  theory  of  Dr. 
Ward  and  Professor  James  as  to  extensity  is  put  aside  as  a 
petitio  principii,  their  error  arising  from  their  order  of  treat¬ 
ment.  They  attempt  to  explain  the  perception  of  extension 
before  accounting  for  the  perception  of  object.  The  true 
order  is  the  reverse.  We  cannot  explain  extension  until  we 
have  explained  objects.  Our  author  here  follows  Mr.  Bain 
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and  his  Franco-Scotch  predecessors  in  emphasizing  the  part 
played  by  resistance  in  our  knowledge  of  objects.  “  Object 
is  for  us  first  resistance;  we  analyze  resistance  and  find 
activity  so  stopped  thaft  we  get  intensification  of  touch.” 
Only  after  this  stage ,  has  been  reached  can  series  and 
counter-series  of  touches  give  us  our  notion  of  extension. 
Until  we  first  have  the  object,  these  series  can  give  us  only 
coexistence  in  time,  not  in  space. 

The  only  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  book  is  its  treatment 
of  feeling.  There  is  a  vagueness  here  not  to  be  found  in  the 
other  portions.  Feeling,  pleasure  and  pain,  and  emotions, 
are  not  clearly  distinguished,  nor  are  their  relations  defined. 
Feeling  is  described  as  the  subjective  side  of  mental  states 
of  all  kinds,  yet  it  is  sometimes  used  interchangeably  with 
sensation,  which  the  author  regards  as  the  first  stage  of  all 
classes  of  mental  states.  The  confusion  is  perhaps  due  to 
varying  usage  at  different  periods  in  his  lectures,  and,  at  any 
rate,  is  only  to  be  expected  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
subject.  Besides  this  there  is  only  the  omission  of  a  few 
topics  which  we  might  have  looked  for  in  more  elaborate 
text-books.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  as  a  brief,  untechnical 
introduction  to  psychology,  we  have  had  no  better  book 
than  this. 

Norman  Wilde 

Columbia  University 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

p 

Professor  Emerson  has  done  well  to  prepare  a  Brief  history 
of  the  English  language  on  the  basis  of  his  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  volume  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1896. 
267  p.  $1.00). - Miss  Guerber’s  careful  work  in  story¬ 

telling  now  includes  the  Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  col¬ 
lection  that  will  be  very  helpful  to  many  teachers  (New  York: 

American  Book  Co.,  1896.  364  p.  $1.50). - The  new 

edition  of  Richardson’s  Primer  of  American  literature  is 
attractive  and  well  made.  Though  without  any  charm  of 
style,  it  is  a  concise  and  systematic  little  book,  whose  useful- 
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ness  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  over  seventy  thousand 
copies  have  been  sold.  The  wayfaring  teacher  may  perhaps 
be  pardoned  for  wondering  whether  it  is  oversight  or  a  mere 
detail  of  bookmaking  ethics  that  leads  to  the  incorporation, 
in  this  edition,  without  explanation  or  comment,  of  several 
novel  features  that  distinguish  another  lately  published 
work  on  the  same  subject.  At  least  one  very  third-rate  or 
fourth-rate  writer  is  included  in  the  list  of  essayists,  while 
several  of  far  higher  rank  and  greater  popularity  are  omitted 
.(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1896.  122  p.  60 

cents). - In  the  volume  of  Biological  lectures  delivered  at 

Wood’s  Holl,  in  1895,  there  are  a  number  of  papers  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader.  Perhaps  the  most  generally 
interesting  is  that  which  gives  Professor  Osborn’s  personal 
reminiscences  of  Huxley  as  a  teacher.  Dr.  C.  S.  Minot  has  a 
useful  contribution  to  bibliography,  and  Professor  Dolbear 
contributes  two  characteristic  papers,  abounding  in  sweeping 
generalizations  put  with  great  clearness  and  vigor  (Boston: 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1896.  190  p.  $1.50). - Professor  Cajori  of 

Colorado  College,  whose  careful  and  scholarly  History  of 
vtat hematics  appeared  a  year  or  two  ago,  has  now  published 
a  History  of  elemaitary  mathematics  that  will  be  found 
extremely  useful  by  teachers.  The  rise  and  development  of 
number-systems,  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  are 
traced  clearly  and  succinctly.  Hints  are  given  throughout 
the  volume  on  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1896.  304  p.  $1.50). Pro¬ 
fessor  Brander  Matthews’s  latest  volume.  Aspects  of  fic¬ 
tion,  lies  somewhat  outside  the  scope  of  this  Review.  But 
students  of  literature,  and  teachers  generally,  will  find  in  it 
much  that  is  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining.  The  paper 
on  “  American  literature,”  read  before  the  N.  E.  A.  at 
Buffalo,  opens  the  volume,  and  many  of  those  who  heard  it, 
or  were  prevented  from  hearing  it  by  the  vast  crowd,  will 
be  glad  to  possess  it  in  this  attractive  form.  The  essays  on 
”  The  gift  of  story-telling  ”  and  “  Text-books  of  fiction  ” 
are  also  of  especial  value  to  teachers  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1896.  234  p.  $1.25). - Mr.  Burt’s  transla¬ 

tion  of  Erdmann’s  Outlines  of  logic  and  metaphysics  may 
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interest  a  few  specialists,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  use  as  a 
text-book  in  American  colleges.  It  would  have  been  wiser 
to  translate  the  beautifully  written  and  in  every  way  more 
attractive  book  on  the  same  subject  by  Kuno  Fischer  (New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1896.  253  p.  $1.60). - The 

second  book  to  appear  in  the  excellent  College  Histories  of 
Art  Series,  edited  by  Professor  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  is  a  Text¬ 
book  of  the  history  of  architecture,  by  Professor  Hamlin  of 
Columbia  University.  The  author’s  name  is  an  assurance 
that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  scholarly  and  authorita¬ 
tive.  The  illustrations,  more  than  two  hundred  in  number, 
are  well-chosen  and  well-executed.  Misprints  are  few  and 
far  between,  but  there  is  a  glaring  one  in  the  title  to  Figure 
129  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1896.  441  p. 

$2.00). - Quaternions  is  never  a  difficult  subject,  but  Pro¬ 

fessor  Hathaway’s  Primer  of  quaternions  brings  the  subject 
within  the  comprehension  of  a  mere  beginner  (New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  1896.  113  p.  90  cents). - Mr.  Fair- 

brother  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  has  published  his  college 
lectures  on  the  philosophic  teachings  of  the  late  T.  H.  Green 
of  Balliol  College,  in  a  volume  entitled  the  Philosophy  of 
T.  H.  Green.  It  is  intended  to  lead  the  student  to  read 
Green’s  writings  for  himself,  and  so  to  come  in  immediate 
contact  with  one  of  the  two  or  three  really  great  expositors 
of  philosophy  that  England  has  produced  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  (London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  1896. 

187  p.  3  shillings  and  6  pence). - Under  the  title  of 

“  Science  ladders  ”  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  publishes  three  interest¬ 
ing  little  books,  intended  to  form  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  biology.  They  are  entitled  respectively  Links  in 
a  long  chain,  Lowly  water  animals,  and  Mammals  of  land  and 
sea  (New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker,  1896.  60  cents  each). 

- A  us  Herz  und  Welt  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1896. 

P.  viii,  92.  25  cents)  contains  two  short  stories  by  Nataly 

von  Eschstruth  and  Helene  Stokl,  edited  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  and  ample  notes  by  Dr.  William  Bernhardt.  Both 
stories  are  good  examples — one  pathetic,  the  other  humor¬ 
ous — of  colloquial  German,  and  will  prove  particularly 
useful  to  those  learning  to  speak  the  language. 


EDITORIAL 


On  the  third  Wednesday  of  November,  Mayor  Strong  of 
New  York,  in  conformity  with  law,  filed  his  list  of  appoint¬ 
ments  to  fill  the  seven  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Education 
occurring  on  January  i,  1897.  The  Mayor’s  action  in  regard 
to  these  appointments  was  awaited  with  great  eagerness: 
by  the  “  ringsters,”  because  the  terms  of  their  leaders  and 
chief  schemers  were  about  to  expire;  by  the  reformers, 
because  it  was  in  the  Mayor’s  power  to  commit  the  public- 
school  administration  to  a  board  of  education  containing  a 
strong  majority  in  full  sympathy  with  the  new  educational 
ideals  that  are  now  animating  the  long-befogged  metropolis. 
Of  the  seven  men  whose  terms  were  about  to  expire,  five  had 
voted  for  Boss  Jasper  as  superintendent  in  May  last,  one  had 
voted  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  one  (Mr.  Agar)  was  a  recent 
appointment,  and  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind,  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  Knowing  how  strongly  the  Mayor  felt  about  the 
re-election  of  Jasper  and  how  fully  he  appreciated  the  insult 
that  the  Board  of  Education  had  thus  put  upon  his  reform 
administration,  it  was  expected  by  many  that  no  one  of  the 
five  who  assisted  in  the  performance  would  be  retained.  But 
Mayor  Strong  was  disinclined  to  give  any  faction  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pose  as  martyrs,  and  two  of  the  Ja.sper  cohort, 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Little,  were  retained  for  another  term  of 
three  years.  Strong  German  influences  were  behind  Mr. 
.\dams,  who  has  promised  to  do  better  hereafter,  and  Mr. 
Little,  though  a  pronounced  reactionary,  has  an  experience 
in  dealing  with  problems  of  school  building  and  furnishing 
that  is  said  to  be  of  value.  Mr.  Agar,  of  course,  was  also  re¬ 
appointed;  but  the  other  four  names  are  new.  On  New 
Year’s  Day  Messrs.  E.  Ellery  Anderson,  James  Speyer, 
William  Greenough,  and  John  E.  Eustis  will  succeed  to  the 
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seats  occupied  by  Commissioners  Strauss,  Holt,  Beneville, 
and  Meirowitz.  The  departure  of  these  four  men  has 
aroused  great  public  enthusiasm.  Dr  Meirowitz  was 
appointed  as  a  Good  Government  Club  representative, 
but  he  has  been  a  disappointment.  Though  he  usually 
voted  against  the  Jasper  ring,”  he  appears  to  have 
been  animated  by  pique  rather  than  by  principle.  Mr. 
Holt  has  long  supplied  the  old  regime  with  its  brains 
and  its  balance-wheel.  He  is  honest,  industrious,  and 
thorough;  but  he  appears  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  taking 
a  large  view  of  education  or  of  freeing  himself  from  the 
hypnotic  influence  of  the  Boss  and  his  Learned  and  Self- 
Sacrificing  partner.  For  these  reasons  Mr.  Holt’s  very 
virtues  have  made  him  a  dangerous  and  undesirable  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  fact  that  he  now  leaves 
the  board  is  a  cause  for  municipal  thanksgiving.  Messrs. 
Strauss  and  Beneville  have  been  the  cavalry  captains  of  the 
pedagogic  marauders.  Mr.  Strauss  especially  has  always 
l)een  “  in  evidence,”  and  in  dealing  with  school  matters  has 
displayed  an  insolence  and  a  cynical  indifference  to  instructed 
public  opinion  that  were  disgraceful.  His  personal  attack 
on  the  wife  of  Governor  Morton  and  his  impudent  references 
to  President  Gilman  are  capital  instances. 

The  new  commissioners  are  of  a  different  order  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  Mr.  Anderson  was  long  a  school  trustee,  and  presided 
over  the  Mayor’s  Commission  that  drafted  the  first  of  the 
school-reform  measures.  Mr.  Eustis  also  served  as  a  trustee, 
and  gave  powerful  aid  to  the  movement  that  finally 
resulted  in  the  abolition  of  those  brakes  on  the  wheels  of 
progress.  Mr.  Greenough  and  Mr.  Speyer  are  well-known 
in  the  community  and  are  identified  with  its  best  educational 
and  philanthropic  life. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  reform  majority  will 
not  surrender  to  sentimental  considerations  or  to  those  who 
are  crying  Peace!  Peace!  where  there  is  no  peace,  but  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  reorganize  the  board,  root  and  branch,  in 
the  interest  of  higher  and  better  things.  Unless  this  is  done, 
half  of  the  good  effect  of  the  passing  of  Messrs.  Holt,  Bene¬ 
ville,  and  Strauss  will  be  lost. 
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The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
was  successful  and  enthusiastic  beyond  all  precedent.  The 
attendance  at  the  several  sessions  was  too  large  even  for  the 
hospitality  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  and  scores  of  persons  were  unable  to  secure 
admittance. 

The  subject  of  the  meeting  was  “  College  entrance  require¬ 
ments,”  and  after  papers  by  Professor  Stephens  of  Cornell 
and  Remsen  of  Johns  Hopkins  on  “History”  and  “Science,” 
respectively,  a  conference  on  the  whole  subject  was  held. 
This  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest.  President  Eliot 
was  present  and  appeared  at  his  very  best.  Others  taking 
part  were  Presidents  Gilman,  Raymond,  Thomas,  Warfield, 
Holland,  and  Patton,  Commissioner  Harris,  Professor  Fuller¬ 
ton,  and  Mr.  Talcott  Williams.  The  conference  took  on  the 
form  of  an  experience  meeting,  and  proved  to  be  both 
instructive  and  stimulating  to  the  large  gathering  of  school 
and  college  teachers.  Dr.  Mackenzie  of  Lawrenceville  made 
an  admirable  presiding  officer,  and  Dr.  Adams  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  was,  at  his  own  request,  allowed  to 
retire  from  the  secretaryship  of  the  Association  after  five 
years  of  unremitting  labor  of  the  highest  order  of  efficiency. 


The  School  of  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  has 
entered  upon  its  second  year  with  a  large  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  enrolled.  While  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country  student  attendance  has  been  either  standing  still 
or  falling  off,  in  Buffalo  it  has  risen  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
Not  fewer  than  130  students,  the  majority  of  them  teachers 
of  experience  and  reputation,  are  now  receiving  instruction 
from  Dr.  McMurry  and  his  colleagues.  Readers  of  this 
Review  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  what  this  means  for 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  country 
at  large.  To  assist  in  maintaining  and  developing  a  great 
forward  movement  such  as  this  is  one  of  the  proud  privi¬ 
leges  that  come  to  men  and  women  of  wealth  and  public 
spirit. 
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The  City  History  Club  of  New  York  has  undertaken  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  unique  series  of  papers  on 
historic  New  York  that  will  be  known  as  the  Half  Moon 
Series.  They  will  appear  under  the  editorship  of  Mrs.  Almon 
Goodwin,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Royce,  and  Miss  Ruth  Putnam. 
The  announcements  for  1897  are  extremely  interesting  and 
include  the  following:  The  Stadt  Huys  of  New  Amsterdam, 
by  Alice  Morse  Earle;  The  Fourteen  miles  round,  by  Alfred 
Bishop  Mason  and  Mary  Murdoch  Mason;  Wall  Street,  by 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard;  Anneke  Jans’s  farm,  by  Ruth  Put¬ 
nam;  The  Bowery,  by  Edward  Ringwood  Hewitt  and  Mary 
Ashley  Hewitt;  King’s  College,  by  John  B.  Pine;  Old  wells 
and  water  courses,  by  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.;  Governor’s 
Island,  by  Blanche  Wilder  Bellamy;  Defenses  of  old  New 
York,  by  Frederick  D.  Grant;  Old  Greenwich,  by  Elizabeth 
Bisland;  and  Tammany  Hall,  by  Talcott  Williams. 


The  development  of  the  public  library  spirit  is  now  a 
noticeable  feature  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  Old 
Northwest.  In  Wisconsin  the  free  traveling  library  is  the 
special  interest  upon  which  the  new  State  Free  Library 
Commission  is  centering  its  efforts.  New  York  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  field,  but  its  traveling  libraries,  sent  out  from 
the  State  Library  in  Albany,  are  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  books  upon  some  special  interest — 
as  history,  biography,  travel,  science,  adventure,  or  fiction; 
these  are  lent  chiefly  to  villages,  or  to  small  public  libraries 
which  desire  for  a  time  to  supplement  their  stock  of  litera¬ 
ture  on  a  ^iven  subject — as,  for  instance,  at  the  request  of 
some  local  women’s  study  club.  In  Wisconsin,  still  to  a 
large  extent  a  State  of  isolated  forest  and  prairie  communi¬ 
ties,  where  it  is  impossible  to  form  or  maintain  public 
libraries,  and  where  the  dearth  of  reading  matter  of  any  sort, 
outside  of  the  county  newspaper,  is  almost  complete,  the 
traveling  library  must  and  does  take  on  a  different  character. 
Through  the  generosity  of  State  Senator  J.  H.  Stout,  thirty 
of  these  libraries,  each  of  them  comprising  thirty  well- 
selected  books,  covering  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  have  for  the 
past  six  months  been  doing  missionary  work  in  Dunn 
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County.  This  is  one  of  the  most  sparsely-settled  of  the 
counties  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State,  where  the 
denuded  forest  lands  are  being  developed  into  dairy  farms  by 
homesteaders,  native  and  foreign,  who  are  eager  for  reading 
matter,  but  as  yet  poorly-off  in  this  world’s  goods.  The 
success  of  this  experiment  has  inspired  another  philan¬ 
thropist,  J.  D.  Witter,  to  place  some  twenty-five  such 
libraries  in  circulation  in  Wood  County,  in  the  central  sand 
plain  of  Wisconsin,  where  the  soil  is  comparatively  thin  and 
the  population  widely  dispersed.  November  13  and  14  a 
convention  was  held  at  Ashland  on  Lake  Superior,  whereat 
the  forest  counties  of  a  wide  district  were  well  represented, 
chiefly  school-teachers,  who  are  taking  an  energetic  part 
in  the  Wisconsin  library  movement.  At  this  meeting,  a 
Northern  Wisconsin  Free  Traveling  Library  Association  was 
formed,  which  will  solicit  money  and  books,  and — with  the 
Vaughn  Free  Library,  at  Ashland,  as  a  center — will  start 
upon  their  travels  a  considerable  number  of  libraries  of  the 
Stout  and  Witter  patterns.  As  two  or  three  wealthy  Ash¬ 
land  men  and  women  are  backing  this  enterprise,  it  is  likely 
to  be  an  immediate  success.  The  State  commission,  assisted 
by  the  Wisconsin  Library  Association  and  the  State  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  is  the  directing  force  in  all  these  movements,  and 
allows  none  of  them  to  suffer  for  lack  of  energetic  profes¬ 
sional  advice  and  assistance.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
at  the  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  this  winter,  the 
commission  will  be  granted  an  increased  appropriation,  with 
an  expert  official  staff.  The  State  will,  in  consequence,  soon 
take  a  leading  stand,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  free  traveling 
libraries  for  rural  communities,  but  in  free  stationary  public 
libraries  for  municipalities. 


Principal  Edwards  of  School  No.  70,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
was  brought  into  a  police  court  a  few  weeks  ago,  charged 
with  having  punished  a  pupil  with  unnecessary  severity. 
The  punishment  consisted  in  striking  the  boy  across  the 
thighs  with  a  rattan  thirty-two  inches  in  length  and  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Justice  Harriman  dismissed 
the  complaint  against  the  principal,  and  laid  down  this  rule: 
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Discipline  and  good  order  must  be  observed  in  our  public  schools,  or 
they  are  worse  than  useless.  If  one  boy  may  persist  in  throwing  spit-balls 
or  doing  any  other  prohibited  thing  which  is  subversive  of  good  order,  all 
the  other  boys  in  the  class  may  do  so,  and  in  such  a  case  neither  good  order 
nor  efficient  study  would  or  could  be  maintained.  Tliis  statement  is  too 
clear  and  apparent  to  need  argument.  Had  Walford  been  sent  to  liis  class 
a  second  time  without  punisliment  of  some  kind,  Mr.  Edwards  might  as  well 
have  dismissed  his  class  and  closed  his  school,  for  any  person  who  knows 
the  nature  of  mischievous  boys  knows  that  chaos  would  have  reigned  in  that 
school.  The  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  give  the  principals  power  to 
inflict  reasonable  corporal  punishment  in  certain  cases,  and  add :  “  Of  the 

necessity  for  which  they  shall  in  every  case  be  the  judge.” 

The  Justice  concluded  by  quoting  and  indorsing  this  deci¬ 
sion,  in  Lander  vs.  Seaver: 

A  schoolmaster  has  the  right  to  inflict  reasonable  corporal  punishment. 
In  determining  what  is  reasonable  punishment,  various  considerations  must 
be  regarded — the  nature  of  the  offense,  the  apparent  motive  and  disposition 
of  the  offender,  the  influence  of  his  example  and  conduct  upon  others,  and 
the  sex,  age,  size,  and  strength  of  the  pupil  to  be  punished.  Much  differ¬ 
ence  prevails  among  reasonable  persons  concerning  this ;  and  on  account 
of  this  difference  of  opinion  and  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  determining 
what  is  reasonable  punishment,  and  the  advantages  which  the  master  has 
by  being  on  the  spot  to  know  the  circumstances,  the  manner,  look,  tone,  dis¬ 
position,  and  language  of  the  offender,  which  are  not  always  easily  described, 
and  thus  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  and  extent  of  the  pun¬ 
ishment,  considerable  allowance  should  be  made  to  the  teacher  by  way  of 
protecting  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion ;  especially  should  he  have 
this  indulgence  when  he  appears  to  have  acted  from  good  motives  and  not 
from  anger  or  malice ;  hence,  the  teacher  is  not  to  be  held  liable  on  the 
ground  of  the  excess  of  punishment  unless  the  punishment  is  clearly  excess¬ 
ive  and  would  be  held  so  in  the  general  judgment  of  reasonable  men.  If 
there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  whether  the  punishment  was  excessive,  the 
master  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  Educational  Club  of  Philadelphia  has  begun  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  monthly  journal  called  The  Teacher,  to  be  issued 
in  the  interest  of  education  in  that  city.  The  first  issue  is 
dignified,  able,  and  printed  in  an  atti;active  form.  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  striking  and  significant  contrast  to  the  organ  that  is 
supported  out  of  the  salaries  of  the  New  York  city  teachers. 

The  sixth  annual  volume  of  Minerva,  the  indispensable 
handbook  of  the  universities,  libraries,  and  other  learned 
institutions  of  the  civilized  world,  is  nearly  one»hundred  pages 
stouter  than  its  predeces.sor.  The  frontispiece  is  a  strong 
portrait  of  Professor  De  Goeje,  the  distinguished  professor 
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of  Arabic  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  American  institu¬ 
tions  receive  the  same  careful  attention  that  Mr.  Triibner, 
the  editor,  has  always  given  to  them.  Four  institutions  are 
added  to  those  described  in  last  year’s  list — Smith  College, 
Vassar  College,  Syracuse  University,  and  the  University  of 
Illinois. 


As  this  issue  of  the  Review  goes  to  press,  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  administration  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
Greater  New  York  is  on  the  point  of  being  made  public.  It 
will  be  fully  described  and  discussed  in  these  pages  next 
month.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  sufficient  to  warn  teachers 
and  the  public  generally  against  taking  their  opinion  of  it 
from  those  adroit  and  versatile  persons  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  who  combine  the  duties  of  a  school  principal  with 
the  wire-pulling  and  underground  intrigues  that  are  usually 
associated  with  the  lowest  type  of  ward  politics. 


One  important  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  rural 
school  problem,  and  a  new  demonstration  of  the  hopeless 
incapacity  of  the  district  system  to  produce  good  schools, 
has  been  made  in  Missouri.  A  committee  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association,  with  President  Jesse  of  the  State 
University  at  their  head,  have  prepared  a  report  on  County 
Supervision  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  with  great 
thoroughness,  and  a  plan  of  improvement  outlined.  It  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  incoming  Legislature  will  take 
some  forward  steps  toward  establishing  county  supervision 
and  escaping  from  the  weight  of  the  district  system.  When 
will  New  York,  which  can  truly  boast  of  so  much  that  is 
good  in  its  educational  organization,  free  itself  from  this 
relic  of  educational  barbarism? 


The  universitj^  statistics  printed  in  the  Harvard  Graduates 
Magazine  for  December  bring  into  bold  relief  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  students  that  has  taken  place  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  gain  this  year  at  Chicago  in  the  advanced  departments 
is  no  less  than  459;  at  Philadelphia  it  is  247.  Yale  follows 
with  a  substantial  increase  of  105,  while  Harvard  shows 
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only  68.  Michigan  and  Columbia  report  decreases,  the  for¬ 
mer  26  and  the  latter  28.  No  returns  from  Fiat  Universi¬ 
ties  are  included. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review. 

Dear  Sir ;  You  designate  as  "  extremely  silly  ”  the  suggestion,  in  my 
sketch  of  the  child-study  movement  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  that  the 
N.  E.  A.  help  child-study  from  its  funds.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten  has  been  thus  helped  and  that  other  appropriations  have  been 
seriously  discussed,  that  it  has  a  fund  besides  its  annual  income,  and  that 
scientific  societies  still  poorer  do  just  this,  I  feel  justified  in  protesting 
against  your  language. 

Your  only  other  point  is  in  objecting  to  my  intimation  that  the  N.  E.  A. 
does  not  smile  upon  child-study.  In  reply,  I  point  to  the  animus  of  your 
paragraphs  on  this  subject  in  your  last  [November]  issue.  A  friend  empha¬ 
sizes  the  good,  minimizes  the  evil,  whether  of  a  person  or  a  cause.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  you  do  just  the  reverse. 

You  speak  of  “  unscientific  and  hysterical”  people,  the  "raking  together 
of  an  undigested  mass  of  alleged  facts,”  and  “  never  denied  propositions  apt 
to  provoke  a  smile,”  “  silly  question  papers  haphazard,”  etc.  What  we  want 
and  most  need  is  discriminating  criticism. 

One  error  of  fact :  You  praise  only  the  Illinois  work,  but  that  was  not 
begun  in  1894.  Why  then  was  the  Child-Study  Section  received  “  with 
such  open  arms  as  no  other  applicant  had  been  ”  ?  And  were  child-study 
proceedings  printed  under  protest,  or  as  a  gracious  favor  not  accorded  to 
other  departments  ?  At  Asbury  Park  I  was  one  of  many  who  trudged  to 
three  places  before  we  could  hold  our  meeting — which  filled  a  church — the 
room  assigned  us  being  a  small  one  in  a  hotel,  containing  only  nine  chairs. 

Faithfully  yours,  Sarah  E.  WiLTSE 

West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  November  17,  1896 


To  the  Editor  of  M)?  EDUCATIONAL  Review. 

Sir;  Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  in  my  article  on  Horace  Mann  in 
your  June  issue.  In  my  article,  I  said,  “In  February,  1848,  John  Quincy 
Adams  fell  dead  at  his  desk  in  Congress.  Horace  Mann  was  elected  to 
take  his  place ;  was  re-elected  by  the  people ;  but  under  the  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Daniel  Webster,  whom  he  had  to  face  upon  the  slavery  question,  he 
was  re-nominated  for  a  third  term.”  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Mann  was  not 
re-nominated  by  the  Whig  Party  convention,  but  he  ran  as  an  Independent 
candidate  in  distinct  opposition  to  the  Webster  following,  and  the  “  com¬ 
promise  ”  sentiment,  and  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  His  own 
comment  upon  the  result  as  expressed  in  a  letter  published  in  his  Life,  w'as  : 
“  This  is  something  of  a  triumph,  personally  ;  but,  as  a  triumph  of  principle 
it  is  of  infinite  more  value.”  Respectfully, 

Francis  W.  Parker 

Chicago,  III.,  December  19,  1896 


